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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies* 


~YlSn)~PS'R'~ACRE"  ~  :  TOTlL  FRODUCTI^*"(rn  thousandsj 


CROP 


;  Aver- 
:  age 
:  1937^ 
46 


:  InH'i-  : 

:  cated  :  Average 

1947 -.June  1,:  1937-46 
:  1948  : 


1947 


Indicated 
June  1, 
1948 


Winter  wheat. bu» 
Rye.........   " 


All  s pr  in g  wheat • • • • bu • 

Durumo  •••••• 

Other  spring*.,,  .e 

Oats* .  .........*«..  •  abu. 


0 


Barley, .... 
Hay,'  all. . 
Hay,  wild. ....;...«• 

Hay, clover  &  timothy 
Hay,  alfalfa, , o .... , 
Pasture,  ........<,... 

Early -potatoes  2/, ,  « 


16.6  19.5  16.7 
12,].  ]12j»Q_  j_  J.U9. 

"  CONDITION  JJME  1 
Percent 


688, 
37, 


606 
398 


1,067,970  I 
25,977  I 


877^230 
24^316 


"8^ 

83 
82 
82 
■81 
82 
79 
83 
84 
82 
77 


~8J 

86 
84 

80 

83  . 

87 

83 

88 

69 

88 

78 


85 
86 
85 
84 
83 
83 
81 
84 
85 
82 
82/. 


254,017 


1,231, 
298, 


814 
811 


;     296,949  iV  315,195 

11,215,970  il/  1,357,210 
j     279,182  \l/  290^307 


I 

i-. 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  F/JRllS  ON  JIINE  1 


CROP 


Average  1937-46 


Percent  3/' 1,000  bu* 


1947 


Percent  3/^  1^000  bu, 


1948 


Percent  3/  '1,000  bu. 


Barley, ...... 

Rye .......... 


18,7 
23.7 


55,426 
9,702 


14»1 
4.5 


36,879 
854 


12,7 
8,9 


35,502 
2,324 


l/  Eased  on  prospective  planted  e-cr-eage -reported  in  iferch, 
2/  19  States.  ' 

5/  Percent  of  previous' year '  s  crop« 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  JUIIE  1,  1948 
(continued) 


CROP 


PRODUCTION  (in  thous£.nds) 


Average  : 
1937-46  : 


1946 


1947 


;  Indicated 
iJ^jne  1,  1948 


Peaches.  

Pears. 

Cherries  (12  States) 

Apricots  (3  States) 


•I 

,  ton 


CITRUS  FRUITS  2/: 
Oranges  &  Tangerines. 

Grapefruit.  

Lemons« ... 


.box 


1/66,725 
]/30,222 

i/  ^"^^ 
1/  240 


^eriago 
1936-45 


86,678 
44,593 
12,186 


1945 


1946 


104,350 
63,450 
14,450 


118,540 
59,520 
13,800 


68.254 
27^599 
187 
291 


Indicated 
1947 


113,860 
60,860 
12,700 


MONTHLY  MILE  JMW  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MONTH 


Average 
1937-46 


MILK 
■  1947 


1948 


Average 
1937-46 


EGGS. 
1947 


1948 


April, 


Million  Dounds 


9,773 
11,519 


10,385 
12,134 


10,002 


11^842 


Millioni 


5,856 
5,594 


6,314 
6,129 


6,304 
5,992 


Jan,  -  May  Incl, 


46,602 


49,673 


47,690 


24,230 


27,964 


27,450 


l/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 

_2/  Season  begins  v;ith  the  bloopi  of  the  year  shov.ni  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  follovuing  year.  .  ,  . 
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CROP  PROSPECTS.  JUNE  1,  1947 


K::]  Good  to  excellent 
Fair 
Poor 
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PASTURE  CONDITION,  JUNE  1,  1947 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  Fx'::l  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^2  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65         Very  poor 
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A  crop  season  at  least  as  productive  as  the  average  of  the  past  10  years, 
the  best  decade  in  our  history,  was  in  prospect  on  June  ' 1»'  Spring,  work .  and  ,  plant- 
ing of  spring  crops  had  made  about  -usual  .progress,  except-  in.  the  .West ,  and  harvest 
of  fall- sown  grains  vras  underway  ..in  the  Southe    The  conditions  in  the  mid-part 
,.-of  May  which  were  favorable  for  field  work,  v;ore  on  the  other  hand  unfavorablo  for 
progress  of  crops  in  several  important  areas-*    However,  rains  in  late  May  and  early 
June,  brought  relief  in  most  instances*,   ,  - 

Winter  wheat  suffered  some  deterioration  in  parts'  of,.the  Groat  Plains,  but 
improved  elsoAvhere,  so  that  prospective  production  was  increased  during  May  to 
877  million  bushels.    ""^'lith  a  315  million  bushel  spring  wheat  crop  prospective 
all  v;heat  production  is  1,192  million  bushels,  -  the  second  largest  crop  of  record* 

Corn  planting  v/as  nearly  completed,  in  most  areas  by  June  1,  which  is  slightly 
ahead  of  usual  progress*     Good  progress  was  also  being  made  with  cotton,  soybeans 
and  sorghumsi    The  bulk  of  the  spring  wheat  and  oats  v/as  seeded  on  time  under 
satisfactory  conditions*     But  seeding  of  spring  grains  v/as  delayed  beyond  desirable 
dates  in  some  areas,  such  as  northern  ^'orth  Dakota  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  v/here 
some  seeding  ■was  continuing  in,  early  jAjnoe    As  the  season  became  too  late  for  seed- 
ing wheat  or  oats,  the  intended  acreage  was  sovm  to, barley,  flax,  or  to-  later  row 
crops*    These  shifts  from  intentions  may  have  resulted  in  less  than  the 
prospective  acreages  estimated  in  March  for  spring  wheat  and  oats,. -and  larger 
acreages  of  barley,  corn  and  sorghums.     The  extent  of , such  changes  will  not  be 
definitely  kno^vn,  however,  imtil  the  July  reports  ■  ,  -., 

Crop  prospects  as  a  v/hole  are  reported  average  or  better  in  .".11  geographic 
...  region.?*    Rather  uniformly  good  prospects  prevail  in  all  North  .Yitlahtig  and  North 
Central  States,  except  Nebraska  and  Kansas.    For  the  South,  all-crop  prospects 
are  about  average,  v;ith  Florida  and.  Georgia  of  the .  Soyth  Atlantic  region  and 
,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  of  the  South  Central  region  reported  only,.poor  to  fair,  to 
hold  dovm  the  regional  averages*-    In  the  '"ii'est,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  . season, 
outturns  are  expected  to  be  average,  varying  from  fair  in  Nev/  Mexico  to  very  good 
in  >  Men  tana  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  ■ 

May  weather  shovrcd  fev;  of  the  extremes  experienced  in  I'-lay  of  the  past  two 
years*    Nights  v/ere  mostly  cool,  but  average  temperatures- for  .the  month  v/ere  v/ithin 
2  degrees  of  normal. -throughout  the  country*    Thcge-- averag.G)  temperatures  were  below 
normal  in  the  North  Atlantic,  East.. North  Central  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  but 
-normal,  or  above  elsewhere*    Rainfall  v;as  excessive,  alo-n'g  the  At lant.ic  from  I-.iaine  to 
Georgia,  ranging  from  150  to  200  percent  of  normal,-. and  along,  th.e  Pa-cif  ic  from 
central  California  to  Washington,  northern  Idaho  and  v-/estorn  Montana,  '  ranging,,  from 
150  to  400  percent  of  normal*     It  ranged  near  normal  in  ar ens.  adjacent  to  the  east- 
ern Great  Lakes,  in  southern  parts  of  the  Gulf  States  and  southern  Great  Plains* 
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But  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  precipitation  was  belovr  normal,  r/ith  none 
reported  in  Arizona  and  southern  California. 

Progress  of  spring  work  and  of  irost  crops  was  favored  in  niost  areas  by  Ifey 
weather,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.     In  the  Forth  Atlantic  regior 
cool,  rainy  weather  and  T\ret  fields  delayed  spring  planting  until  the  last  vreek  vfhen 
rapid  progress  was  possible.     In  the  important  Ilorth  Central  States,  good  progress 
with  seeding  of  grains  and  planting  of  corn  and  soybeans  was  possible  throughout 
L'!ay»    Fields  were  well  prepared  and  crops  got  a  good  start,  but  lack  of  rainfall 
and  soil  moisture  began  to  limit  growrth  in  the  western  portion,  particularly  affect-  r 
ing  pastures  and  meadows.    Rains  in  the  latter  part  of  Ljay  and  early  J^ane  have  re- 
lieved this  dry  situation,  though  parts  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebras^Cc,  and  Kansas  re- 
main dry.    The  long  dry  period  in  much  of  the  South  permitted  farm.ers  to  catch  up 
7j-ith  their  ivork»    Fields  vrere  excellently  prepared  and  stands  of  rice,  corn  and 
cotton  were  mostly  good,,  except  where  cotton  was  planted  late  in  dry  seed  beds. 
These  crops  have  made  m.ostly  satisfactory  progress  as  rains  fell  late  in  May  before 
deterioration  occurred.     Harvest  of  fall-soiTO  grains  and  hay  viras  well  started  by 
June  1.    In  the  Great  Plains,  the  season  was  favorable  for  work,  but  in  a  fev;  sec- 
tions deterioration  of  graj.n  occurred  before  the  timely  rains  of  late  Tay  and  early 
June.     In  most  parts  the  rains  brought ' recovery  and  improvement  of  crops.  The 
situation  in  the  West  remains  b:..cl<ward,  vrith  some  seeding  of  grains  continuing  into 
June  because  of  cool,  rainy  weather  and  wet  fields. 

The  good  start  made  by  the  corn  cro;,'  is  the  '  ost  encouraging  in  several 
seasons.     Host  of  the  Corn  Belt  acreage  was  planted  by  June  1  and  in  the  South 
rapid  growth  was  overcoming  the  handicap  of  late  planting*    Fields  v:ere  well  pre- 
pared, have  been  thoroughly  cultivated,  are  clean  and  for  the  most  part  have  ade- 
quate soil.'moisture  for  continued  progress.    Soybeans  and  .sorghur.s  are  also  being 
planted  under  similar  favorable  conditions*     Cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  sugar- 
■  cane  in  th ?  South  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  spite  of  cool  nights.  Fields 
are  v>rell  cultivated  and  clean. 

Specific  estimiates  can  be  made  for  only  a  fev:  of  the  major  crops  at  this 
time,  but  those  available  point  to  a  satisfactory  total  output  of  crops  in  1948, ■ 
The  winter  wheat  crop  now  being  harvested  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1947.  Spring 
wheat  production  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  since  1928.    Harvest  has  also 
started  in  the  South  on  a  barley  crop  vfhich  for  tho  Tation,  \i±ll  be  the  largest 
since  1943<,     Oats  being  harvested  in  the  South  .are  ;/ielding  vrell  in  spite -of  an  ad- 
verse season  and  are  promising  in  t::e  North  where  new  disease  resistant  varieites 
make  up  much  of  the  acreage.    Production  of  1,357  million  bushels  v/ill  be  among 
the  bumper  oats  crop.     Rye  jproduction  was  reduced  by  dry  Treather  in  Ms-j  to  an"  esti- 
.mated  24  mi].lion  bushels,     Eay  outturns  were  also  lowered  by  dry  weather,  but  the 
probable  98  million  tons,  together  with  large  .carryover  stocks,  vrill  be  ample  for 
current  livestock  numbers.    Pastures  also  were  affected  by  the  lac!'  of  Ivky  rainfall 
but  were  in  average  condition, 

Sgg  production  per  laying  hen  was  t'le  hi'-]iQst  of  record  for  With  a 

decrease  in  the  nuriiber  of  ].ayers,  however,  total  production  vz-as  2  percent  less  then 
in  Hay  1947,  but  still  7  percent  above  average.     Hold4-ngs  of  young  chickens  on 
June  1  were  the  smallest  for  that  date  since  1940,  about.  12  ;-)ercent  belov;  average. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  for  .eggs  and  c'i.ckens  were  the  highest  of  record  for 
Ivlay,  but  this  v/as  also  true  of  the  cost  of  poultry  feed,    LILlk  production  per  covr 
during  Lfey  set  a  new  record  for  the  months 
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Good  pastures,  'f.-irly  li"boral  concGntrr.tc  feeding  where  necessary,  favorr.lDle  "vicr- 
thcr  and  good  dr.iry  pr--cticcs  all  contriWed, to  tHe' heavy  flov;  of  milk  from  the 
well-culled  herds*    But  v;ith  milk  co\^  nmbors  the  smallest  since  1939,  total  millr 
production  in  Mry __v;as  the  smallest '  since  I9/-I-I.    Range  pastures  improved  during  Hay, 
except  in  the  central  Great  Plains,  v/here  a  dry  situr.tioh  v;as  not 'relieved  until 
late  in  the  month,  and  in  the  far  Southwest  where  there  v;as  some  forced  movement 
of  cattle  iDccausc  of  continued  dryness.    Livestock  condition  was'  good  except  in 
the  dry  areas,     The  condition  of  sheeip  v;as  the  poorest  on  record  for  June,  due  to 
the  low  condition  in  Texas.    '  .  ' 

Pruit  pros;:)ects  declined,  during  May  and  total  production  \tps  indicated  on 
June  1  to  he  a  little  "below  avc-rage  rjid  nearly  one-tenth  heloi-/ '  last  year.     The  sea- 
son in  tjie  eastern  and  central  States  is  one  to  tv/o  v/eeks  earlier  than  last  year, 
hut  is  ahout  2  wec!cs  later  than  last  year  in  the  ¥est.     Comjncrci'^1  apples  will 
likely,  turn  out  m.oderatcly  helow  average  and  last  year.     Poach  -production  is  ex- 
pected to  "be  slightly  above  average,  "but  1?  percent  lesr  than  in  19^7*     C-rapc  pros- 
pects arc  goody,  hilt  prod.uct ion  is  expected  -to  he  less  than  the  hum.per  crops  of  '.. 
19^6  and  19'^'-7»    Estimates  for  pears,  plums  and  prunes  are  helov/  last  j.^car  and  belov; 
average,  huL  f  or  cherries- and  -  .pricots  are  ra'bove  last  year  and  a'bovo  average.  Pros- 
pects arc  excel-lcnt  for  pecans  and  good  for  almonds,  v/rJnuts,  and  filherts.  All 
late  citrus  areas  had  s-.istaincd  perioduS  of  drought  this  spring,  "but  on  J'onc  1-  mois- 
ture appeared,,  to  he  temporarily  sufficient,  except  in  Arizona  i^^icre  irrigation  wa- 
ter continued  in  short  supply/,  '  '  • 

Marketing  of  late  spring  potatoes  from  California  and  ITorth  Carolina  was^, 
-ctive  hy  June  1  and.  supplies  of  these  potatoes  v;ill  "be  unusually  heav^/"  during  June. 
Harvest  of  the  early  crop  in  Tcxa,s,  Florida,  and  commercial  areas  of  the  fclf  States 
v/-^,s  near  completion.    A  total  of  1,870, -^lOO  tons  of  commercial  s'prin^  truck' crops 
for  fresh  market,  including  asparagus  for  processing  and  cabhage  for  kraut,  is  novr 
inddcated..     This  is  6  percent  below  last  7/ear,  hut  12  percent  above  aver'g-e,"  The 
indic-atecL  tonnage  of  late  spring  vegetables,  v;hich  vrill  furnish  the  hulk  of  June 
shipments,  is  1  percent  above  last  year  r^nd.  3I  loerccnt  above  average.     Late  spring 
supplies  of  onions  and  tomatoes  v/ill  be  considerably  above  last  year,   of  c.ab'bagc 
slightly  above  last  y&ar.     Most  other  crops  show  moderate  reductions  from  last  year, 
but  "beets,  cantaloups,  carrots,  and  lettuce  arc  substantially  lov/ero     Of  these  only 
cabbage,   snapbeans,  green  peas,  o.nd  beets  are  below  averp.ge.     Preliminary  estimates 
for  the  sTommer  season  reveal  o.n  acreage  one-tenth  loss  than  last  year,,  with  ;:roduc- 
tion  9  percent  lov;cr,  but  still.  9  percent  above  average.    Relatively  plentiful  sup-  . 
plies  of  cantalof.-.:s  .and  green  pe-opers  arc  in  prospect.    Early  sumraer  supplies  of 
cabbage,   celery  and.  onions  v;ill  be  lorger  than  last  year,  but  supplies  of  beets, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers.,  lettuce,  \';atormclons,  and  snapbeans  will  be*  smaller  than  last 
year.    Reductions,  from  last  year  arc  indicated  for  miost  ■comm.ercial  truck  crops  for 
•Drocessing',  except  green  lima  beans  for  canning  and.  freezing  .'',nd  beets  for  canning, 
Grov;ers  are  having  c.iff iculty  in  planting  these  cro'os  on  account  of  wet  field.s  and 
early  reports  indicate  the  aggregate  19''-i-S  ■■-.creage  for  processing  may  be  5  percent 
less  than  in  19^7,'  though  still  5  >^crccnt  .above  average,' 

Corn ;     The  l^L'.C  corn  crop  is  getting  off  to  a  good  start.     In  the  Corn  Pelt  and 
in  almost  all- other  areas  f-^rmers  had  ample  opportunit3?-  to  carry  out  plrnting 
plans,    Por  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  only  a  small  percentage  of  thp  acreage  remained 
to  be__planted. .  on  June  1,   compared  with  almost  <a  fourth  unplanted  by,  that  date  0. 
year  -ago,  „  ■ 

In  the  North  Central  States,  prr.ctically  all  of  the  corn  had.  been  planted  by  June  1. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  v;ith  the  planting, .situa.tion  Last  year  \irhen  Ohio  had  only 
15  percent  of  its  corn  acrer^c  planted,   Indiana  only  a  third,  Illinois  55  percent, 
Iowa  ,and  ITebraska  35  oerccnt  and^  Missouri  70  "oercent, 
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In  the  third  vreek  of  May  this  year  Iowa  alone  planted  about  ^i"  million  acres  or 
over  half  of  its  intended  acreage ♦    In  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  corn 
planting  is  nearing  completion  except  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delay/are,  and 
northern  Virginia o    In  that  area,  planting  is  behind  schedule  because  of  frequent 
rains  diarj.ng  the  past  month. 

Corn  Belt  corn  was  planted  under  favorable  conditions,  stands  are  average 
and  fields  are  clean.    The  Eastern  part  of  the  Belt  has  ample  moisture  but  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  conditions  are  on  the  dry  side.    This  is  particularly 
true  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  where  subsoil  moisture  is  short.    In  the  Southeast,  a 
cold  and  dry  spring  delayed  planting  and  grovrth  but  ivlth  warmer  vreather  and  rains 
this  handicap  is  being  rapidly  overcome.    In  Oklahoma,  the  moisture  supply  is 
ample  for  current  needs,  fields  are  clean  and  most  of  the  corn  is  v;aist  high. 
Early  corn  in  Alabama  is  in  tassel.    Earlier  fields  in  Tennessee  are  knee  high 
and  jji  parts  of  North  Carolina  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  is  ready  to  "lay  by," 

WHEAT ;    The  indicated  production  of  l,l92,i|25,000  bushels  of  all  wheat  although 

about  172  million  bushels  under  last  year 's  record  crop,  would  be  the 
second  largest  of  record,  and  one-fourth  larger  than  the  10-year  average.  The 
I9I1.8  crop  in  prospect  would  be  the  fifth  consecutive  crop  of  over  one-billion 
bushels,  and  the  sixth  exceeding  the  billion  bushel  marko'  Production  in  19^7  I'^as 
1,361|, 919,000  bushels,  and  the  10-year  average  is  9U2,623,000  bushels.    The  three 
States  of  Montana,  Washington  and  Oregon  expect  the  largest  wheat  crop  of  record, 
.  Record  or  near  record  crops  are  expected  in  several  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,    In  contrast,  the  four  Grei.t  Plains  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  vfhich  last  year  produced  606  million  bushels,  this  year  have  363  million 
bushels  indicated  on  June  1  or  60  percent  of  last  year's  crop  in  these  four  States, 

""inter  wheat  production,  noi^  indicated  at  877,230,000  bushels       the  second 
larges-t  on  record  —  is  18  percent  under  last  year's  record- crop  of  1,067,970,000 
bushels  but  27  percent  above  the  10-year  average  of  688,606, 000  bushels. 

The  important  wheat  sections  of  the  southern  Great  Plains  had  rains  during 
May,  varying  from  moderate  showers  local  in  extent  to  good  soaking  general  rains, 
and  the  benefit  to  wheat  prospects  "Vv'as  substantial.    Early  wheat  had  begun  to 
ripen  prematurely  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  but  showers  late  in  May  continuing  over 
several  days  and  followed  by  cloudy  and  cooler  weather  checked  the  detel'ioration 
and  greatly  benefited  the  grain  not  previously  matured.    Harvest  vrhich  began  in 
the  earliest  wheat  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  v-ras  interrupted  by  the  late  May  rains 
but  is  active  arairi  in  early  sections  of  Oklahoma  and  all  sections  of  Texas"'ex-"~ 
cept  the  High  Plains,    Harvest  vrill  be  general  by  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  of  Juiie  in  Oklahoma  and  by  June  15  in  the  High. Plains  of  Texas,    Yfheat  in 
those  areas  has  ripened  and  is  ripening  on  short  straw,  heads  are  small,  but 
where  rains  came  the  grain  has  filled  better.    In  Kansas,  rains  during  May  brought 
material  benefit  to  wheat  on  summer  fallow  land  and  wheat  which  was  late  in  de- 
velopment because  of  last  fall's  moisture . shortage.    Poor  tillering  and  short 
grovj-th  has  reduced  moisture  requirements  for  this  late  wheat. 

Effects  of  shortage  of  subsoil  moisture  continued  to  be  evident  in  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado,    Nebraska's  winter  wheat  prospects  improved  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  but  declined  soraev;-hat  in  the  western  part  where  wheat  on  non- 
fallow  land  suffered  severely  from  lack  of  moisture  during  early  May,    Rains  the 
last  part  of  May  v/ere  beneficial.    The  moisture  situation  has  been  favorable  for 
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ivintor  i/hcr.t  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  o.nd,  •'•/ith  this  crop  grown  mr.inly  oiitside  the 
flood-affected  p.rcas,  n.n  excellent' ^crop  is  in  prospect. 

Moisture  wr,s  stiff icient  and  the  cool  weather  through  May  was  favor.aDlc  for 
growth  and_  dCTelopnent  of  v;inter  wheat  in' nearly  all  Sto.tes  oast  of  the  Great 
Plains.    .Ih  the  East  Forth  Central  St-,tcs,  wheat  sown  at  the  normal  seeding  tine 
last  fall  has  shov/n  excellent  prospects  all  ^spring,  and  the  late  sown  portion  of 
the  crop  raadc  f^ood  recovery  in  response  to  the'  favorahle  conditions.     Yields  in 
nearly  all  States,  east  of  the  I-iississippi  River  held  up  to  or  exceeded..M-y  1  ex- 
pectations. '  ■  • 

The  indicated  winter  wheat  yield  of  l6,7  hushels  ]pcr  harvested  acre  is  near- 
ly 3  "bushels  under  last  year's- high  yield  of  I9.5  "bushels ,. and  nearly  coincides 
v/ith  the  10-ycar  aver^g;e  of  I6.6  hushels  per  acre.     Yicldt;  Kre  heiow  last 'year  in 
all  of  the  Great  Plains,  in  several  iTorth  Central  and  Southeastern  States,  iDut  are 
higher  in  scattered  States  in  the  East  and  in  the  ITorthwost,  . 

June  first 'prosriects  indicate  that  a  production  of  315,195,000  hushels  of 
All  snrinff  wheat  is  pro"bahle  in  19^3, •    Such  a  production  v/ould  he  6  percent  larger 
■than.-thc  ■296,:9^'9,0C6  hushels  produced  in  19^?  and  Z^■  ."ocrcent  larger  than  the  10- 
year  average  of  25^, 01?, 000  "bushels.     Since  I909,  only  five  spring  v;h oat  'crops  have 
exceeded  the  present  forocast,   .  .       -  ,  ,  , 

Durun  v/heat  production  is  forecast  at  -^6,332,000  hushels  compared  with 
^3,983,600  hushels  in  19^7.  ■  Forecast  for  other  spring  vrheat  is  for  a  crop  of 
268^863,000  hushels  this  yc-r  coraparcd' v/ith  252,966,000  hushels  in  19'^?. 

Weather  for  lolanting  v/as  generally  favorahle  in  the  major  spring  v/heat. 
States  and  present  indications  are  that  the  intended  acreage  vias  planted.  Rains 
at  the  close  of  May  and  the  first  fev;  d<ays  of  June  wore  quite  general  in  Minnesota 
•  and  the  Dricotas,    May ■  precipitation  v/as  very  favorahle  in  Montana. 

In  the  four  States  of  Minnesota,  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  the  present  fore- 
cast is  for  a  total  spring  wheat'  crop  of  271,670,000  hushels.     These  four  States 
have  ahotrt  90  percent  of  the  national  acreage  of  all  spring  v/heat. 

OATS :     Juno  1  conditions  indicated  an  oats  crop  of  1,357,210,000  hushels.  This 

is  12  pQrcent  more  than  the  19^1-7,  crop  of  1,215,970,000  hushels  and  10  per- 
cent more  than,  the  ten-year  average  hut  is  12  percent  less  than  the  record  crop 
of  1,535 i-67^,OQ0  "biishcls  in  19^5*     Prospects  are'  good  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
hut  the  effects  of  dry  v/eathor  v/ere  evident  in  lov/a  and  some  areas  south  and  v/est 
of  lov/a.     In  the  Eastern  North  Ccntral^gtat js ,   seeding  was  accomplished  more  ouick- 
.  ly  and  vras  completed  at  a  more  nearly/ time  'than  in  1947*   .The  North  Central  States 
with  75  percent  of  the  Nation* s  oats  acreage,,  on  the  v;hole  seems  to  have  carried 
out  the  11  percent  _  increase  in  acreage  ■  indicated^  in  March.,    A. m:arked  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  disease-resistant  Clinton  variety  is  reported  in  several  of  the 
mid-weoterri  States,  ■    ■    ■■  .  .      .  >  . 

Outside  of  the  'North  Central  States  the  outlook  for  oats  is  only  fair. 
Seeding  intentions  for 'the  most  part  seem  to  have  hoen  mot  •  ox,cept  in  Oklahoma 
■  and.  Texas,     In  th6se  tvro  States,   the  mid- Mar  oh  freeze  .destroyed  a  sizeahle 
acreage  of  v;inter  oats  and  not  all  of  the  intended  plr:.nting3  of  spring,  opts  v^ras 
accomplished,  "  ' 
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BARLEY:     Conditions  on  June  1  --^ointed  to  a  "barley  crop  of  290,307,000  iDUShels. 

This  v/ould  "be  ^  percent  r.ore  than  the  279,182,000  bushels  produced  in  19^7 
but  3  percent  smaller  th9,n  the  10-year  average  production  of  298,811,000  bushels,  ■ 

In  the  main  barley  producing  States,  the  season  has,  in  general,  been  favor- 
able for  both  winter  and  spring  barley.  Moisture  conditions  in  most  areas  liave 
been  satisfactory  except  in  the  Uorth  Atlantic  States,  and  some  parts  of  Nebraska  . 
and  Kansas,  In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  barley  has  suffered  some  from  the  v;et  ; 
iireather  while  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  conditions  have  been  too  dry  for  best  develop- 
ment, , 

Plantings  of  barley  for  the  Nation  as  a  \\rhole  appear  to  be  slightly  more  ; 
than  indicated  in  March,    Most  of  the  increase  is  in  North  Dakota  vrhere  farmers  re- 
port .tlriat  a  late  season  caused  some  of  the  acreage  intended  for  other  spring  crops 
to  be  seeded  to  barleyt  ■ 

Indicated  production  in  Minnesota^  Wisconsin,  Michigan  ajid  the  Da,kotas, 
chief  producers  of  malting  barley,  exceeds  that  in  19^7  by  over  18  million  bushels. 
Harvest  of  winter  barley  is  progressing  rapidly  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  crop 
is  maturing  rapidly  in  other  States,    Obol  v/eather  has  slov/ed  ripening  in  California. 

BAHLEY  STOCKS  ON  FABMS;     Stocks  of  barley  on  farms  June  1  amounted  to  35|-  million 

bushels  coriipared  with  almost  37  million- bushels  a  year 
ago.    These  are  the  lov/est  stocks  for  the  date  in  a  decade  and  are  36  percent  belov; 
the  10«year  average  of  55,^26,000  bushels.    Disappearance  from  farms  for  the  -period 
April  1  to  June  1  this  year  totaled  33  million  bushels,  about  3-|-  million  bur:. hels 

greater  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  was  tho  heaviest  disappearance  for 
a  like  period  since  1944. 

About  6C  percent  of  the  stocks  of  barley  on  farms  are  in  the  West  North 
Central  States  with  the  largest  stocks  reported  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
The  Vfestern  States  account  for  a  large  -oart  (29  percent)  of  the  remaining  U.  S. 
farm  stocks  v;ith  Montana  holding  the  largest  stocks  in  the  area,  follov;ed  in  order 
by  Colorn.do  and  Idaho, 

EYE;    Production  of.  rye  is  estimated  at  24,3l6t000  bushels  compared  with 

25,977.000  bushels  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average  37,398,000  bushels.  : 
The  current  estimate  is  about  6  -oercent  belov;  the  May  1  forecast.    The  four  lead- 
..  ing  producing  states  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Ncbrasl^a  show 
about  a  12  percent  reduction  in  the  estimate  from  a  month  ago,  primarily  because 
of  dry  v/eather  during  May.     In  a  fe\r  other  areas  including  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  the 
condition  of  tho  crop  shovred  some  improvement  during  Ifey. 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  11. 9  bushels  compared  with  12.8  bushels  a 
year  o,go  and  the  average  of  12.1. 

RYE  STOCICS  ON  PAEInS!     Rye  stocks  on  farms  June  1  are  estimated  at  2,32^,000  bushels 
This  is  much  above  the  85^,000  bushels  on  l:iand  a  year  ago  and  is  also  higher  than 
the  .'tocks  on  farms  June  1,  19^-6,    \Iith  these  exceptions,  hov/ever,  farm  stocks  of 
rye  are  the  lov/est  for  June  1  in  the  15  years  of  record.    Disappearance  from  farms 
for  the  period  April  1  to  June  1  this  year  amounted  to  2,110,000  bushels.     This  is 
larger  than  the  disapriearance  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  tv;o  years  but 
lower  than  for  other  like  periods  of  record.    About  three-fourths  of  the  total 
U.  S,  farm  stocks  of  rye  arc  concentrated  in  the  North  Central  States  v;ith  the 
heaviest  stocks  reported  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  North  Dal'cota. 
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COMIERCIAL  APPLES;  -  The  U,  S.  apple  crop  in  coiamercio.l  areas  is  indicated  by  June  1 

conditions  to  be  moderately  smaller  than  both  last  year  and 
average-.    Prospects  were  reduced  by  poor  pollination  weather  during  May,  especially 
in  the  Central  States.    The  crop  varies  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier'  than  last 
year  in  the  East  to  about  two  v;eeks  later  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

For  the  North  Atlantic  States,  a  crop  of  about  the  same  size  as  last  year  and 
moderately  snmller  than  average'  seems  probable.    However,  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  coolj  rainy  weather  at  bloom  time,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  of 
the  June  drop  makes  any  statement  hazardous  at  this  time.     In  Uev/  England,  the 
bloom  on  Mcintosh,  Greening  and  Gravcnstein  varieties  was  reported  heavy  vd.th  an 
average  bloom  on  Baldwins.     In  NewYork,  frost  damage  was  liglit  except  for  a  few 
Hudson  Valley  sites,  but  there  was  much  rain  and  cold  weather  during  the  pollinatioi 
period.    In  New  Jersey,  scattered  harvestings  of  -Starrs  and  Transparent s  are 
expected  around  July  4.    In  Pennsylvania,  the  heavy  bloom  in  the  important  Adams- 
Franklin-York  area  did  not  produce  a  heavy  set  because  of  rain  and  frost  at  bloom 
time.    Jonathans  and  Romes 'appear  to  have  good  proopects  but  Staymans,  Delicious 
and  Yorks  appear  very  light* 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  grov'/ers  report  an  unusually  heavy  drop  during 
May  and  the  crop  pi'ospect  is  now  below  average  but  about  one  half  larger  than  the 
shor.t  1947  crope     In  Virginia,  the  prospect  is  for  a  fairly  heav^'-  crop  of  Golden 
Delicious,  Grimes,  Jonathans"~and  Romes,  fair  crop  of  ^"'inesaps  and  Yorks  and  a  light 
crop,-of  Red  Delicious^  Staym.ans  and  Black  Twigso     In  I'Vest  Virginia,  late  freezes  . 
and  poor  pollination  weather  have  reduced  the  crop  prospe ct^    -i-'her s  is  a  great  deal' 
of  variation  among  orchards. 

In  the  Central  States,  June  1  conditions  indicate  a  smaller  crop  than  last 
year  in  most  St'ats's  and  probably  about  tv\ro-- thirds  of  an  average  crop  for  the  area. 
In  Ohio  prospects  v^ere  reduced  sharply  by  wet,  cool  weather  in  ea*rly  "May.     In  most 
localities  the- early  varieties  have  a  better  set  than  the  winter  varieties.  Scab 
control  appears  to  have  been  more  effective  than  a  year  ago.    In  Illinois,  the 
bloom  was  light  following  last  yearns  large  crop.    Jonathans,  Grimes  and  Yellow 
Twig  have  the  best  prospect,  especially  in  Calhoun  County.    Production  of  both  Red 
and  Golden  Delicious  is  expected  to  be  short.     The  Transparent  crop  may  be- slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  1947  production.     Some  will  be  harvested  the  second  week  in 
June  but  in  the  important  Union-Johnston  County  area  harvesting  should  start  about 
the  third  week  in  June.     In  Michigan,  cool,  rainy  weather  at  pollination  time,  re* 
duce.d  prospects  especially  in  the  southwestern  couzitiess,.    Prospects  are  better 
in  the  northern  counties.    Conditions  wer'e  more  favorable  for  early  apples  than  for 
late.     In  Wisconsin,  the  set  vj-as  disappointing,  especially  for  the  Mcintosh  variety. 
The  Mi s s our i  crop  is  expected  to- be  small  due  to  the  severe  winter  vrcather  and  late 
spring  freezes.     In  Kansas,  apples  have  set  lightly  but  are  ;growing  fast  and  sizes' 
should  be  large.    Kentucky  and  Tennessee  may  have  about  an  average-size  crop. 
In  Arkansas  prospects  are  very  spotted  both  by  individual  orchards  and  varieties; 
early  apples  are  the  most  promislng« 

For  the  western  group  of  States,  production  should  be' fully  as  large  as. 
average  but  considerably  below  the  record  large  1947  crop.    For  Washington,  June  1 
indications  suggest  a  crop  about  a  tenth  srae.ller  than  was  harvested  in  1,947©  The 
crop  is  developing  slowly  and  is  very  late.     Grovircrs  are  apprehensive  that  the 
latest  apple  varieties  may  not  reach  maturity  until  after  November  1,  v:hich  is  very 
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hazardous  because  of  the  danc:er  of  -free zing  weather  in  lete  October.    Thinning  vdll 
be  in  full  si'/ing  by  July  1«    Or  char  dc  are  ^^euerally  in  excellent  condition.  The 
California  crop  is  indicated  to  be  belov;  average  and  much  shorter  than  last  year's 
crop.    iA-strachans,  the  earliest  coircaercial  variety,  are  a  light  crop  and  somev/hiat 
later  than  usual«     Grtivensteins  vrill  also  bo  late  and  production  much  less  than  the 
exceedingly  heavy  1947  crop»    The  Oregon  crop  should  bo  about  the  same  as  average 
and  last  year.    P'lovroring  was  genera l"Iy~good  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  but  due  to 
the  lateness  of  tlie  season  it  .  is  too  early  to  bo  sure  of  the  set  in  the  Upper  Valley* 
Colorado  appears  to  have  about  an  average  size  crop  in  prospect.    The  Delta  County 
crop,  the  principal  car  lot  shipping  area,  was  not  damaged  by  the  lov/  r-inter 
temperatures  v/hich  v/ere  hard  on  peaches.    In  Idaho,  pi  ospects  are  below  average 
because  of  early  May  frosts  which  reduced  the  set  on  Jonathans  and  Delicious.  Other 
varieties  are  in  fairly  good  shape  with  thinning  required.    Prospects  appear  about 
average  in  Kcw  Mexico,  Montana  and  Utah. 

PEACHES ;     The  U.  S.  poach  crop  is  forecast  at  68,254^000  bushels  —  17  percent  less 

than  the  1947  crop  but  2  percent  more  than  average.    Production  is" expect- 
ed to  be  less  than  last  year  for  all  regions  and  for  nearly  all  important  States'* 

The  season  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Southern  States  is  earlier  than  last 
year  and  about  average.    In  the  Viostp  bloom  was  much  later  than  in  last  yearns 
early  season,  and  tline  of  harvest  is  expected  to  be  about  average  or  a  little  later. 

Prospects  for  the  10  Southern  States  declined  slightly  during  May  and  produc- 
tion is  now  forecast  at  only  14,179,000  bushels  —  37  percent  less  than  the  large 
1947  crop  and  18  percent  less  than  average.    Quality  is  indicated  to  be  better  than 
usual. 

The  Georgia  crop  is  estiruatod  at  3,280^,000  bushels  --  a  little  more  than  half 
the  1947  Cl  op  of'  5,810,000  bushels c    Prospocts  are  poor  in  the  central  and  northern 
counties  of  the  State&    Movement  of  Mayflowers  and  Uneedas  is  over  and  Early  Roses 
are  being  shipped.    Hilcys  should  bo  r-.ovin^,  in  volume  by  mid-June  and  Elbertas  by 
the  first  of  July.  .    -  .  . 

South  Carolina  expects  o  crop  of  3,;520,000  bu.^;].icls '--  only  half  the  1947  crop* 
Move  me  n  t  of  J  ub  i  1  o  c  s  is  expected  to  start  from  The  IVidge  about  June  10  and  from 
Spartanburg  about  June  25,  Hiley  Belles  from  The  Ridge  about  June  20  and  from 
Spartanburg  July  10^    Elbertas  from  The  Ridge.  June  30,  Early  Elbertas  from 
Spartanburg  July  7  and  regular  Elbertas  July  20,  •  The  peak  movem.ent  from  South 
Carolina  should  occiar  the  last  10  days  of  July. 

The  North  Carolina  crop  is  forcer st  at  only  1,686,000  bushels  compared  vdth 
2,905,000  bushels  last  "year.    Peak  movement  should  occur  from  the  Sandhills  the 
last  holf  of  July.    The  western  counties  have  a  near  failure.  * 

Arkfinsas  expects  a  peach  crop  slightly  above  last  year  ond  above  average.  The 
crop  varies  from  about  half  of  last  yoer  in  the  Nashville-Highland  area  to  a  bumper 
crop  in  the  Clarksville  area.     In  the  Nashville-Highlojid  area.  Early  Rose  harvest 
has  started,  Fflir  Beauty  Xs  expected  to  start  "about  June  20,  early  Elbertas  aboi't 
July  1  and  main  Elbertas  rbout  July  15.    Ear  vest  in  the  Clarksville-Lamrir  and 
Crov/ley  Ridge  r.rcas  v/ill  stcrt  about  5  days  later*  Peak  movement  should  occur  the 
last  10  days  in  July. 

The  Virginia  crop,  at  1,240,000  bushels,  is  short  because  of  spring  freezes. 
The  shipping  season  will  be  earlier  than- last .year  end  probably  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  with  peak  movcnont  around  mid-July,    ^^^ost  Virginia  and  I.!aryland  have 
prospects  for  above-average  peach  crops-  -  12  - 
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Nevf  York  and  New  Jersey  peaches  were  damaged  by  spring  frosts  and  rains  dur- 
ing pollination.    Crops  below  last  year  and  belovf  average  are  expected,  Pennsy- 
lvania has  prospects  for  a  crop  larger  than  last  year  and  larger  than  average. 

Total  production  in  the  North  Central  States  is  forecast  at  75129,000  bushelr 
compared  vrith  9,758,000  bushels  last  yearc    Several  areas  in  this  region  ¥\rere 
damaged  by  winter  freezes  and  spring  frostso    In  Illinois,  Red  Birds  should  be  reac^' 
around  June  20  and  Elbertas  .should  be  moving  in  volume  from  the  Anna-Metropolis  area 
by 'the  first  of  August,  where  the  crop  prospect  is' considerably  better  than  in  the 
I      Centralia  area.    The  .Illinois  crop  is  near  average  but  less  than  two-thirds  of  last 
year.    The  Michigan  crop  vras  reduced  by  v/inter  injury  and  indicated  production  is 
four-fifths  of  I9U7  and  two-thirds  of  I9I46.  . 

For  the  ITestern  States  a  total  peach  crop  of  3 8, 233 ',000' bushels  is  in  pros- 
pect compared  with  [|.O,l49ii,0OO  bushels  last  year  and  the  32,909,000  bushel  average. 
All  States  are  beloT/  last  year  but  nearly  all  are  above  average,    California  C ling- 
stones  are  estimated  at  21,085,000  bushels  and' California  Freestones  at  ll,33l-!,000 
bushels*    Last  year  the  Clingstone  crop  vms  21,3  77,000  bushels  and  the  Breestone 
crop  was  11,9^9,000  bushels »    The  Hashing ton  peach  crop  was  severely  reduced  by 
spring  freeze  damage,  especially  in  the  Lower  Yakima  Valley,    In  the  Upper  Yakima 
Valley  and  the  Wenatchee  district  cool,  wet  weather  interfered  with  pollination-. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  prospects  are  better  than  average©  ProduQtion 
for  the  State  is  forecast  at  2,080,000  bushels  compared  with  2,817,000  bushels  last 
year.    The  Oregon  crop. was  reduced  by  wet  vreather  during  pollination.    Colorado  has 
an  above  average  crop  but  below  last  year.    Prospects  vary  from  very  good  in  the 
Palisade-Grand  Junction  area  to  very  poor  in  Delta  county  vfhere  lovr  winter-  tem- 
peratut^es  were  hard  on  peaches, 

PEARS:    Pear  production  is  estimated  at  27,599,000  bushels  ~  22  percent  below  last 

year's  record  large  crop  and  9  percent  belovf  average*    The  prospects  are 
beloTf  last  year  and  average  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  produces  four-fifths  of  the 
Nation's  pear  crop,  and  in,  the  central  and  eastern  States,    Total  production  .for  thf 
Pacific  Coast  States  is  estimated  at  21,967,000  bushels  —  23  percent  less  than  la si 
year  and  2  percent  belov:  average,    Bartletts  in  these  States  are  placed  at 
15,1402,000  bushels  —  25  percent' below  last  year  and  7  percent  below  averagea  Other 
varieties  are  indicated  at, 6,565,000  bushels  —  17  percent  beloTf  last  year  but  13 
percent  above  average©  .        •  '  ,     '  ■ 

In  Yfashington,  the  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  indicated  to  be  the  sijiallest  since 
19Li.3«    Bartletts  in  the  lower  Yakima  Valley  area  vrere  severely  damaged  by-  the  lovr 
.  temperatures  in  late  April  and  the  crop  in  other  districts  set  poorly  because  of 
wet  weather,    late  pear  varieties  were  less  affected  by  poor  pollinating  wea;ther 
•than  were  Bartletts.    Heaviest  tonnage  this  year  is  of  the  D 'An jou  variety  which 
has  set  fairly  well  in  the  upper  Yakima  and  Yfenatehee-Okanogan  districts.  Present 
conditions  indicate  a  crop  slightly  smaller  than  last  year.    The  Oregon  Bartlett 
crop  prospect  is  about  average  but  varies  by  districts.    The  Rogue  River  Valley 
crop  should  equal  the  19[|.7  production,  but  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  production  is 
indicated  considerably  short  of  both  19'47  and  I9I46.    Prospects  are  better  in  the  ' 
Upper  Valley  than  in  Lower,    In  Douglas  County  and  in  thf)  Jfillamette  Valley  the 
crop  will  again  be  short.    The  Oregon  winter  pear  crop  is  considerably  short  of 
last  year's  large  tonnage  but  above  average.    In  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Bosc  ap- 
pear better  than  last  year  but  both  D'Anjou  and  Cornice  are  expected  to  be  less  than 
last  year,  ^Prospects  are  substantially  below  1914.7- in'the  Hood  River  Valley  where 
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last  yearns  crop  of  winter  pears  vras  a  record,    California^  Bartletts  are  indicated 
less  than  three- foijrths  of  last  year  and  about  10  percent  belov;  average*    The  crop 
varies  hy  areas  '/ath  prospects  considerably  better  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  than 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley.    Production  of  T.dnter  pears  is  indicated  less  than  tvo- 
thjjrds  of  last  year«    Hardys  and  Coirdce  are  especially  light* 

The  Her;  York  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  a  tenth  belo'y  last' year  and  aver- 
age.   Cold,  rainy  weather  interfered  vfith  pollination.    In  Michigan,  the  crop  is 
indicated  a  little  over  half  of  last  year  and  only  about  two-fifths  of  average. 
Most  of  the  Michigan  acreage  is  in  the  southwestern  counties,  vrhich  were  most 
severely  affected  by  poor  pollinating  weather,    Pennsylvania  has  prospects  for 
about  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.    The  blossoming  was  heavy  but  the  set  light. 

GRAPES ;    California  grapes,  as  indicated  by  June  1  condition,  show  prospects  for 

good  crops  of  all  three  classes  —  wiiie,  raisin  and  table  —  but  probably 
not  as  large  as  the  very  large  crops  of  the  previous  tvro  years.    Vineyards  are  in 
good  condition  and  May  rains  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  non- irrigated 
grapes  in  central'  and  northern  California  and  of  some  benefit  to  irrigated  vine- 
yards.   On  June  l,  bunch  forms  were  in  evidence  in  all' but  the  latest  areas,  al- 
though many  varieties  in  some  localities  had  not  blossomed,    Thompson  seedless 
grapes  from  the  earliest  areas,  the  Coachella  and  Imperial  Vallies,  are  later  than 
usual*    First  shipments  of  Desert  Valley  grapes  should  begin  the  week  of  J^one  20, 
In  Arizona  the  Maricopa  County  grape  crop  is  about  a  vreek  later  tlian  usual  and 
first  shipments  are  expected  about  June  25«    In  Washington,  grapes  bloomed  the 
third  week  of  May  vdth  prospects  favorable  for  a  good-size  crop. 

In  the  East,  many  vineyards  in  the  Lake  Erie  belt  suffered  winter  damage© 
Van  Buren  County,  J/Iichigan,  which  has  about  half  of  Michigan's  grapevines,  suffered 
considerable  v/inter  injury,    Berrien  County  had  relatively  light  winter  injury. 
Much  of  the  crop  in  Berrien  County  goes  to  fresh  market,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
Van  Buren  crop  is  usually  processed  into  juice  and  -/ines.    It  is  much  too  early 
to  form  an  opinion  on  production  in  the  Eastern  States,  as  bloom  v/ill  not  take 
place  until  the  last  half  of  June  in  most  areas ^  - 

CITRUS:    The  19l;7-U8  orange  crop  is  estimated  at  110  million  boxes  —  $k*h  million 

boxes  of  early  and  midseason  varieties  and  million  boxes  of 

Valencias,    This  season »S' crop  is  3  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  I9I16-I47 
but  32  percent  above  average.    Early  and  midseason  oranges  vrere  all  harvested  be- 
fore June  1,    The  California  Valencia  crop  is  estimated  at  28  million  boxes  this 
season  compared  with  33  #9  million  in  I9U6-I4.7,    About  30  million  boxes  of  Valencias 
v/ere  on  the  trees  on  June  1  this  year  compared  with  about  3h  million  on  June  1  last 
yearo    Of  the  oranges  remaining  this  year,  California  Valencias  comprised  about  25 
million  boxes,  Florida  I4.  million  and  Texas  1  million.    Last  year  a  little  more  than 
29  million  boxes  vfere  left  in  California, 'a  little  more  than  h  million  in  Florida 
and  small  quantities  in  Texas  and  Arizona. 

The  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  6I  million  boxes  —  2  percent  more  than 
last  season  and  36  percent  above  average.    Grapefruit  utilized  to  June  1  totaled 
U9.7  million  boxes  —  27,3  million  boxes  processed  and  22,j.>.  million  boxes  used 
fresh.    Of  the  11,2  million  boxes  remaining,  a  considerable  quantity  rrlll  no  doubt 
be  abandoned  because  of  economic  conditions,  ■.  last  year  to  June  1,  2^Ji  million 
boxes  vrere  processed  and  2^,9  million  boxes  used  fresh,  leaving  8,2  million  still 
available.    Of  those  left,  h  million  boxes  were  unharvested  or  di:unped. 
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California  lemons  p.re  estdnatod  at  1?.,7  million  "boxes  —  8  percent  lesG  than 
last  year  "but      percent  above  aver'.ge.    Lemons  processed  'between  ITovemlDer  1,  19^7 
and  June  1,  191^8  totaled  alDout  2.3  million  "boxes  compo.red  v/ith  about  2o2  million 
"boxes  processed  duriner  the  same  period  in  the  19/4-6-^7  season^    I'resh  use  for  these 
months  for  the  current  season  totaled  about      million  "boxes  _  compared  with  '-:-d3 
million  the  virevious  season.    Total  processin£-  in  the  194'6-47  season  amounted  to 
l4;l4-  million  boxes  and  total  fresh  use  was  9=^  million  boxes. 

Dry  weather  prevailed  during  most  of  May  in  all  citrus  areas  except  Calif- 
ornia v;hich  now  lir,s  s-ufficient  moisture.    Hov/ever,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
received  good  rains  the  last  of  the  month  and  the  new  crops  in  all  areas  v;ill  de- 
pend on  the  v/eather  from  now  on., 

APRICOTS'     The  I948  prodiiction  of  apricots  in  the  three  inxportant  producing  Stc.tes 

(California,  Washington  and  Utah)  is  forecast  at  291,300  tons  compared 
with  197.500  tons  in  19^7  and  the  1937-^6  avero^o  of  239,685  tons, 

California  production  at  261,000  tons  is  58  percent  cabove  last  year's  short 
crop  and  21  percent  above  average.    Honirrigated  plantings  he.ve  benefited  from  May 
rainso     Movem.ent  from  the  Winters  area  was  taking  place  in  a  small  v/ay  the  first 
week  of  June,     The  Washington  crop  is  a  fifth  belovr  last  yd'ar  but  about  a  fourth 
above  average.    The  apricot  acreage  in  Washington  has  increased  for  the  past  several 
years.    A  fairl;'-  good  crop  is  indicated  for  the  Wenatchee  "Valley  but,  in  the  Ya]:ima 
area,  late  April  frost  destroyed  about  i[0  percent  of  the  prospective  tonnoge.  The 
greatest  loss  v;as  in  varieties  usiially  sold  to  processing  plants.    Moorparic,  the 
leading  fresh  market  voxietj;-,  v/ill  be  somewhat  shorter  than  last  year.  Picking 
will  be  tv;o  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual  with  practic;^lly  no  shipments  before 
early  July,    Por  Utah,  production  is  indicated  above  l^ast  yeo,r  and  average, 

?LmS  Aim  PRUITESi     The  California  -plum  crop  is  estimated  at  69,000  tons  compared 

V7ith  7'^,  000  tons  last  year  and  the  record-large  19^6  tonnage  of 
100,000  tons..  The  10-year  average  is  75,100  tons.     Tonnage  of  both  Beauties  and 
Santa  Rosas  is  expected  to  bo  sm.aller  tha,n  usual  but  the  later  varieties  h.ave  bet- 
ter prospects.     In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  production. prospects  oxe  reported  lovrer 
than  a  month  ago  bu.t  this  is  more  than  offset  by  improved  prospects  in  Placer 
County  v/here  most  of  the  sxreage  is  of  l-.\te  varieties.     Shipments  of  Ca-lifornia 
plums  begpn.  in  late  L'ay  -and  should  increo,sc  steadily. 

The  Go.lif ornia  dried  -j^rune  production  is  estimated  at  198,000  tons  —  1  per- 
cent belov;  Last  ycox  and  ^■  percent  below  average.     May  rains  have  been  benofici^.l, 
especially  to  orchards  where  com-olete  irrigation  is  not  availo,ble.     In  eastern 
Oregon,  eastern  Washington,  and  Idaho^  where  the  prune  crop  is  primarily  for  fresh 
market,  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  good  size  cro-p  but  probably  not  as  large  as 
last  yearns.     In  eastern  Oregon;   early  varieties  are  very  light  but  Italir,ns ,  ■  the 
main  crop,  r-ppear  to  have  set  a  fair  to  good  crop.     The  first  shipments  of  Italians 
to  fresh  market  this  year  will  probably  be  around  August  25,  three  weeks  later  than 
last  year.     In' western  Oregon  and  western  Washington,  \-;herc  the  croj)  is  produced 
for  processing,  rain  during  the  pollinatiru^  period  resulted  in  very  irregailar  pros- 
pects and  o.  below-avcrrge  production  is  indicated,  but  production  v/ill  2?^obably  be 
larger  than  last  year's  short  crop, 

-TISS  Aim  0LI75S;     California  fig  prospects  are  generally  favorable.     Orchards  are 

in  good  conrlition  and  the  first' crop  of  Black  Missions  is  re;:or- 
ted  as  hea-vy.     It  is  too  early  to  determine  fruit  sets  of  the  second  crop  Blacks 
or  the  other  ivain  crop  of  the  commercial  varieties, 

Co.lif  orni-a  olives  had  a  heavy  bloom^  • 
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ALMOHDS,  VfALI'lUTS  ATO  FILTjEHTS:    California  alrxionds  rave  mado  good  development 

during  May*    Th^  crop  is  spotted  and  irregular  due 
to  the  effects  of  frost  v/hen  ruany  of  th'-)  trees  Vi/ere  in  bloom.    The  crop  varies 
greatly  according  to  air  drainage,  irri;e-ation  and  orclmrd  heat»     The  Galifornia 
walnut  crop  is  for-ecast  at  6O5OOO  tons,  vhich  coiripares  vrith  59!>000  tons  in  19^7 
and  63,000  in  19'l-6c    Due  to  the  long-continued  drought  last  fall  and  winter,  some  . 
trees  may  not  have  sufficient  moisture  during  late  summer  and  early  fall.    The  con- 
dition of  Oregon  f ilTjerts  is  reported  to  l-e  73  percent  of  normal  compared  v/ith  77 
on  June  1.  19^7o    The  season  is  unusually  late  and  prospects  are  more  ujicertaiu 
than  usual© 

CHSRPJSS ;     The  total  cherry  crop  of  all  varieties  iix  the  12  commercial  States  is 
estimated  at  187,010  tons  in  comparison  with  173*1^0  tons  la^t  year,; 
229,620  tons  tw6  years  ago»  and  the  1937~/-|.6  average  of  169,767  tons.,    Sv/eet  var- 
ieties are  indicated  at  80,270  tons  in  comparison  with  79»270  last  year  and  the 
average' of  86,671..    Sour  cherry  loroduction  is  indicated  106,7^0  tons  in  comparison 
with  93,870  last  year  and  the  average  of  855563.     Cherries  -bloomed  a"bout  tv;o  vreeks 
later  than  last  year  in  the  V/estcrn  States  and  from  one  to  three  weeks  earlier 
than  lact  year  in  the  Jlastern  Stateso 

S¥SBT  CHSriRIBS;     The  California  crop  was  redu.ced  iDy  May  rains  and  is  now  forecast 
at, 2^,^00  tons,  of  which  10,600  tons  are  Royal  Anns  and  13,800  tons  other  var- 
ieties.   Early,  maturing  varieties  for  fresh  market  have  suffered  from  wet  weather 
since  first  maturity.     This  continued  throuf^h  Tartarian  iiarvest  in  San  Joaquin 
County  and  lias  also  hurt  many  Bing  cherries „    Royal  Anns  are  later  in  maturity 
than,  hlacks  and  probahly  were  not  seriously  inj^oredo  .  As  keeping  quality  lias  "been 
reduced  for  the  shipping  varieties,  canners  may  take  larger  volumes  of  dark 
cherries  than  usual.     The  Washington    crop  of  21,500  tons  is  15  Toercent  Ijelow 
average*    Freezing  weather  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  nipped  "both  the  bloom  a.nd  the  tiny 
sv/eet  cherries  just  set,  completely  ruining  the  crop  in  many  orchards  in  the  Lov/er 
Valley  and  d^-mfiging  others  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State,     The  Oregon  crop  of 
19,500  tons  is.ahout  6  percent  helow  .average.     In  all  of  the  principal  Oregon 
areas  prospects  are  varied,  with  --iroduction  indicated  ahout  average  in  \'CGtern 
Oregon,  Milton-rreev.rater ,  and  The' Dalles .     In  the  Hood  River  Valley  the  set  is 
irregular  and  only  a  fair -size  crop  is  in  mos--ectc     It  v/ill  "be  after  July  k  iDefore 
any  te-rvesting  occurs,  in  this  area.    Harvest  is  exoected  to  start  around  Jun.e  ^0 
in  The  Dalles  district  where  m.ost  of  the  cherries  are  conned  or  >>rined.     In  the 
fresh  shipping  Milton-Freewater  orea,  shipments  are  not  e:cpected  to  get  under  x-ray 
until.  June  20 'and  possihly  a  lit^e  later,    Utah  lias  an  at ove  average  crop^with 
the  first  movement  exnected  about  July  1,  \rhich  is  a"bout  two  weeks,  later  than 
usual.     Idaho  has  an  a'bovc  average  crop  with  pros^oects  favorahle  in  Tooth  the 
Lewiston  and  Emmctt  aroas.    At  Emmett  there  is  a  rather  hea^;y  set  of  Royal  Anns  ■■• 
and  Bings  in  orcliards  t}mt  were  heated,  while  Lamoeits  are  lighterc  •  Altnoagh      .  • 
Michigan  sv/cet  cherry  orchards  suffered  some  vdnter  injury,  the  Jrne  1  crop  pros-. 
^  —  "   In  the  Hud- 


appears  satisiactory        w     _.     _  -  .  —  

very  light.  There  is  a  good  set  of  Dings  in  Lehigh  County  hut  in  the  Adams-Franic- 
lin-York  area  the  sweet  cherry  crox)  is  very  shortc     The  Staters  production  lo 


irry 

indicated  to  "be  less  tlian  half  of  average 


SOim  CHSmrES;    Michigan  has  a  near  record  largo  crop  m  :orospect.  l^^f^^^^.^'^J^: 
tions  ap  )car  very''^  favor  able  for  a  large  production  in  ^o^Jf  ^^^^^J       ."he  JuJe  drop 
^an,  although  it  will  he  another  week  or  10  days  hefcre  t^e  ojnount  of  ^hc  June  arcTp 
is  knov/n.     The  southwestern  counties  liave  another  small  crop.    V-°^^f  ^^^^^^ 
■W^^3£aa^'«*«^^  estimated- tonnago  alDOUt  t-ro-fi.th.  a.ov-ca.cr.g 
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The  ITev;  Yoric  crop  is  indicr.tcd  slightlv  o.^ovg  n.verp.^o  "but  conditions  vrero  very  ad- 
verse during  j^ollinrition  iDoriod  p.nd  m.?.ny  grov;ers  f er.r  r.  hen.vy  drope     In  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  sour  cherries  have  a  lj.,fht  set  "because  of  late  freezes  out 
are  sizing  u.p  v/cllr    A  fairly  good  crop  is.  indicated  for  Srie  County.    Piclring  is 
expected  to  get  iinder  way  about  the  usual  time  —  shortly  after-  July  1  in  Adaras 
County  n.nd  a  v/eclc  to  10  days  later  in  Erie.     Harvest  of  the  Ohio  crop  has  started 
in  the  southern  area  and  is.  expected  to  "begin  ahout  July  1  in  the  main  north-cen- 
trcal  area.    Poor  pollination  lovrered  production  prospects  so  ,  that  the  crop  is  only 
about  tvro-thirds  of  average,    The  northern  Colorado  crop  stiffcred  somev/hat  from 
late  cold  spells  and  may  have  a  heavy  drop.     However,  production  for  the  State  is 
indicated  ^about  one- third  above  average,    West  of  the  Cascades  in  King,  and  Pierce. 
Counties,  Tfashington,  which  produce  the  larger  part  of  the  State's  sour  cherry  ■ 
crop,  constant  rains  during  the  blooming  period  resulted  in  very  -poot  pollination. 
Production  is  indicated  only  a.bout  one-fourth  of  average.     Oregon  has  about  an 
avern:ge  size  crop.     Conditions  .arc  f'worable  in  Utah  v;ith  the  production  a.bout  a. 
half  greater  thoji  average. 

EARLY  POTATOES;     Condition  of  early  potatoes  in  the  errly  and  intermediate  States 

is  reported  at  82  percent.     This  is  4  points  higher  than  a  year 
ago  and  5  points  above  the  193?-'^^^  average.     June  1  condition  is  considerably  above 
caverage  in  Ilo-nsas,  Virginia.,  Uorth  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  but  some\-7hat  below  average  in  Delav/are,  South' ^Carolina,  -Georgia,  Florida 
and  Tennessee*     Condition  is  considerablj/-  above      year  ago  in  ITev;  Jersej'-, , Missouri, 
Kansa-s,  IJarylo^nd,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Louisiana  but 
som.ewhat  bclov;  in  Delav/are,  South  Carolin-a,  Oeorgia,  Tennessee,  and  Texaso  Hains 
the  last  few  days  of  May  supplied  much-needed- moisture  in  some  areas,  particularly 
Georgia,  Alo.bama  and  Tennessee,  '• 

In  the  early  iootato  St-ates,  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  except 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Tennessee,  '  In  south  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  excessive  rainfall  delayed  planting  of  the  commercial  crop  and  he.avy 
rains  in  April  caused  some  abandonment.     Continued  rains  at  pl-anting  time  sharply 
reduced  acreage  in  Louisiano.  and  Mississippi  from  a  year  ago,  but  grov/ing  Condi- 
tions have  been  generally'-  fovorablo  in  those  States,    planting  in  Arkansas  o.nd 
Oklahoma  v/as  o,lso  delayed  by  a  cold,  wot  sjpring,  but  conditions  in  May  irere  very 
favorable  for  crop  development.     In  California,   some  early  acreage  was  damA^cd-by 
frosts,  and  high  v/inds  at  the  end  of  April  caused  further  damage.     Yields  in  Ca.lif- 
ornia  are  belov;  those  of  the  past  tv;o  yea.rs,  but,   ov:ing  to  a.  greatly  expanded 
acreage,  production  is  expected  to  be  the  second  largest  on  record,. 

Ha.rvest  of  the  com.mercial  crop  in  Florida  and  the  early,  spring  crop  in  Texa.s 
ha.s  been  completed.    By  Juno  1,  harvest  of  the  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  south  Ala.- 
baraa,  and  sou-th  Georgia  commercial  crops  v/as  neajring  completion^    Ha.rves-t  ojf  the 
short  commercial  crop  in  Sou.th  Carolina,  should  be  completed  by  mid-June,  Harvest 
in.  .California,  and  ITorth  Carolina  v;as  active  by  June  1  and  i;ill  reach  the  peak  dur- 
ing the  month.     Unusually  heavy  supplies  v/ill  be  available  from  those  States  dur- 
ing June*    Movement  of  the  commercia,!  crop  from  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee 
will'  get  under  v;a,y  this  month,  v;ith  pea,k  movement  expected  from  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas  during  the  month.    Dry  wea.ther  in  Ma,y  reduced  crop  prospects  in  Tennessee, 
The  crop  in  the  Texa,s  Panhandle  has  ma.de  about  the  usua,l  development  and  harvest 
should  begin  in  la,te  June  or  early  July, 

In  the  intermediate  Stc'.tes,  a,  cool,  wet  spring  has  generally  favored  devel- 
opment, of  pota.toes.     In  Virginia,,  condition  is  unusually 'good  exccTf.t  in  the  v/cstem 
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part  of  the  State  vhera  dry  weather  during  Ivfey  retarded  grovrth.    Development  of 
the  Kentucky  crop  was  retarded  by  lack  of  moisture  during  the  past  month.  The 
crop  was  planted  late  in  lassouri,  but  has  made  good  progress  even  though  it  en- 
countered some  dry  weather  in  I.ay.    In  Kev-  Jersey,  whcr.2  plantings  were  made  over 
a  prolonged  period,  a  yield  per  acre  that  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1947  is  in 
prospect* 

Supplies  from  the  intermediate  States  during  June  vdll  come  largely  from 
Virginia,  vjith  some  shipments  expected  from  Kansas  and  I'.assouri  late  in  the  T.onth, 
IJarketing  from  both  the  Norfolk  section  and  th3  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  should 
become  very  heavy  during  June. 

HAY;    The  June  1  condition  of  all  hay  crops  now  grov.dng  v/as  one  poiiit  above  the 
ten  year  average,  but  4  points  lower  than  a  year  ago.    Th.c  same  situation 
existed  Yjith  respect  to  alfalfa  hay  and  clover-timothy  hay,  but  the  J'jne  1  condi- 
tion of  wild  hay  was  2  points  above  average  and  Z  points  below  last  year.  These 
three  kinds  usually  make  up  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  U.  3.  hay  crop. 

The  reported  condition,  con.sidered  in  relation  to  that  in  previous  .years  an( 
the  probable  acreage  for  harvest,  indicates  a  total  U.  S.  hay  crop  in  1948  of  aboir 
98-^  iTiillion  tons.    The  1957-46  average  crop  was  97-|  million  tone,  but  10J5-g-  million 
tons  were  harvested  in  1947,  and  in  each  year  since  1941  m.ore  than  100  million 
tons  have  been  made. 


In  m.ost  States  clover- time  thy  and  alfalfa  came  through  t]ie  v/inter  in  good 
shape.     Hovrever,  stands  of  clover  were  rather  seveioly  damaged  in  southern  Ifinne- 
sota,  most  of  Iowa,  western  VJisconsin  and  northern  Illinois.    Alfalfa  stands  in 
this  area  appear  to  have  been  damaged  less  than  clover  by  winter-killing  but  dry 
weather  in  much  of  the  Corn  Belt  in  Llay  has  not  favored  a  heavy  second  cutting. 

In  most  of  the  Northeastern  States  cold  nights  and  lack  of  sunshine  in  hay 
slowed  grovfth  of  hay  crops.    In  the  Southeast,  good  weather  mth  rather  cool 
nights  has  enabled  farmers  to  harvest  early  hay  crops  in  good  shape  and  to  keep 
up  to  schedule  in  planting  later  maturing  kinds.    In  the  Far  '  est,  first  cuttings 
of  alfalfa  were  generally  good  but  some  rain  damage  is  reported  in  California. 

PASTURES :    On  J\ine  1  farm  pastures  for  the  country'"  as  a  y/hole  v;ere  fui^nishing  abou' 

average  feed  for  livestock,  but  they  vrare  not  so  good  as  a  year  a'go  in 
the  Southeast,  the  central  and  lower  Great  hlains,  and  sections  of  the  Southv;est. 
The  condition  of  pastures  for  the  United  States  on  June  1  averaged  82  percent  of 
normal,  the  lowest  for  the  date  since  1941,  but  equal  to  average  for  the  1937-46 
period.    In  most  places,  green  feed  was  sufficient  for  current  needs  but  in  dry 
areas  reserve  supplies  wore  less  plentiful  tlian  usual  at  this  time  of  the  ^'"oar. 
Late  hay  and  early  June  rains  improved  pasture  prospects  in  the  Southeast  and 
Great  Plains,  but  continued  dry  weather  over  much  of  the  central  and  western  Corn 
Pelt  caused  som.e  decline  in  pasture  condition,  and  rain  ■'.'all  be  needed  to  maintain 
pasture  feed. 

In  the  Atlantic  Coast  area  from  Virginia  northward,  where  f^ay  rainfall  was 
ample  to  excessive,  the  coming  of  warmer  weather  h.as  resulted  in  abundant  grovrth 
of  pasture  feed  and  June  1  pasture  condition  was  uniformly  "•ood  to  excellent. 
(See  pasture  map  page  4).    In  western  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee, 
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and  Alabama,  pastures  siilTerod  from  dry  -vreathor  in  Ihy,  and  the  June  1  condition  in 
considerable  areas  ranged  from  only  fr.ir  to  very  poor.    Except  for  North  Carolina^ 
condition  of  pastures  in  these  States  ranged  from  16  to  21  points  below  June  1  a 
year  ago  and  9  to  11  points  beloiv  the  10-year  average  for  the  date.    Late  ¥rj  and 
early  June  rains  revived  pastures  in  much  of  this  area,  but  in  Florida  and  Tenr- 
nessee  m_ore'  rain  7/as  still  needed. 

In  the  East  North  Central  States  and  in  Ilssouri  the  condition  of  pastures 
on  June  1  was  uniformly  good  to  excellent,     Plov/ever,  dry  vreather  in  the  last  three 
weeks  of  I.fey  had  depleted  moisturo  reserves  and  pastures  were  beginning  to  suffer* 
Vv'hile  rains  in  some  sections  since  thj  first  of  the  m.onth  have  been  helpful,  more' 
moisture  is  needed  to  assure  continued  grov/th  of  pastures.    In  lannesota  a,nd  Iowa, 
pasture  feed  on  June  1  was  only  moderately  abundant  and  continued  dry  weather  has 
caused  further  deterioration  since  the  first  of  the  month,  although  scattered 
rains  in  southern  Mnnesota  appear  to  have  been  of  some  benefit.    In  much  of  the 
Great  Plains  area,  dry  weather  in  Ifey  limited  gro-vvth  of  pasture  and  range  feed, 
and  on  June  1  areas  of  very  poor  pasture  v;ere  evident  in  northeastern  Vfyoming^ 
south  central  Nebraska,  parts  of  west  central  Kansas  and  Y/estern  Oklahoma,  and  " 
most  of  the  western  half  of  Texas.     Rains  in.  late  lay  and  early  June  m.aterially 
improved  prospects  for  summer  pastures  in  most  of  these  areas,  but  it  xvas  still  dry 
in  western  Texas « 

'   Recent  rains  in  Colorado  and  Nev/  Mexico  likev/ise  improved  summer  feed  pros- 
pects, but  ranges  and  pastures  in  Southwestern  Nevf  ':iexico,  much  of  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  were  in  need  of  moisture.    In  the  northern  Pacific  Coast  States  the  coming 
of  warmer  weather  coupled  with  ample  soil  moisture  resulted  in  Unusually  abundant 
grovrbh  of  pasture  and  range  feed.    In  California,  pasture  and  range  condition 
continued  to  improve  I'Vith  the  northern  half  of  the  State  reported  mostly  good  to  . 
excellerit.  ,.   ■  - .  -  .  « 

MLK  PRODUCTION;-  May  milk ■  production  on  United  States  farms  is  estimated  at  11<,8"' 
'  billion  pounds,  Z  percent  below  lay  1947  and  smallest  production 
for  the  "month  sirice  1941.     However,  it  was  3  j)ercent  above  th.:;  1937-46  average  for 
the  month.    The  seasonal  increase  over  April  was  18  percent,  equal  to  the  1937-46 
average  increase  for  lay  over  April.    Tilk  production  per  cow  during  Ivlay  iTas  at  " 
the  highest  level  on  record  f*or  the  month  but  the  num.ber  of  milk  cows  on  farms  "was 
the  lovrest  since  eor-ly  1939,    lalk  production  per  capita  for.  Ivjky  averaged  2.61 
pounds,  lowest  for  the  month  since  1935e  ' 

IS-lk  production  per  covf  on  June  1  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  aver- 
aged 19.99  pounds  for  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  the  highest  reported  for  the  • 
first  of  any  month  in  records  covering  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century^    liUlk  cows  in 
most  of  the  more  important  dairy  sections  vrere  \;ell  supplied  v.dth  green  feed  and 
where  pastures  were  short,  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrates  appears  to  have  been 
fairly  liberal.    Favorable  late  !'ay  v:eatbor,  further  improvem.ent  of  herd  efficienqy 
as  a  result  of  heavy  culling  of  lo^;^  producers  the  last  few  years  and  good  dairy, 
practices  in  general,  all  appear  to  have  contributed  toward  attainment  of  this  high 
level  of  productions    June  1  milk  production  was  the  highest  on  record  for  the  date 
in  a  third  of  the  States  and  only  slightly  exceeded  in  one  or  tv.ro  years,  mostly  '* 
1947,  in  an  additional  half  of  the  States. 

June  1  milk  production  per  cow  for  the  United  States  was' slightly  above  ..a  ■ 
year  earlier,  10  percent  above  the  1937-46  .average  for  the  date,  and  12  percent  " 
s^above  Hay  1,  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase.    For  all  m.ajor  geographical  divi-  - 
felons,  June  1  milk  production  per  cow  Y;as  irithin  1  percent  of  a  year  earlier  and 
ranged  from  6  to  17"  percent  above  a  .'m.onth  ago^ 
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The  percentage  of  milk,  cov/a.  in.  crop  correspondent^,.',  herds  reported  milked  on 
June  1  v;as  lov^er  than  in  the  3,93 8-Ul  period  but ,  othervrise  the  highest  for  the  date 
since  records  'began  in  19?5»    The  seasonal  increase  in  percent  milked  from  May  1 
to  June  1  was  slightly  undGi*  avei-age  for  the  peribd  but  the  increase  from  April  1  to 
May  1  -was  quite  sliarp  this. year,.  The  percentage  .of  ..milk  cov;s  in  production  on  June 
1  was  average  for  the  date  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  belov;  average  in  the  South 
Central  States,  but  substantially  above  average  in  all  other  regions*  Co:npared 
with  a  jer.r  ago,  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  milked  on  June  1  was  higher  in  all  re- 
gions except  the  East  North  Central  and  ""Jest  North  Central  States, 

Among  the  22  States  for  which  monthlj''  milk  production  estimates  are  made, May 
milk  production  was  record  high  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, high- 
est except  for  19l;7  in  Nev;  Jersey,  o.nd  highest  except  for  19U6  in  Wisconsin o    In  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  Llay  production  has  ])een  exceeded  in  3  or  more  years  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan*    In  tiie  west-central  States,  May  production,  because  of 
greatly  reduced'  milk  cov;  munbers,  was  lovfest  for  the  month  in  at  least  8  years  in 
Minnesota^  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  North  Dakota,  and  lovrest  since  records  started  in 
1930  in  Kansas,'    In  the  Rocky  Moimtain  States,  May  production  was  the  lo-.yst  since 
1938  in  Montana,  lowest  since  19i|2  jji  Utah;  on  the  West  Coast,  lovrest  since  I9U0  in 
Washington,  lowest  since  193U  in  Oregon,  but  highest  except  for  19U6  and  19l;.7  in 
California.    In  10  of  these  22  States,  May  milk  production  per  cow  was  the  highest 
on  record  for  the  month;  in  nine  more,  it  has  been  exceeded  only  once,  and  only  in 
Illinois,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon  has  May  production  been  exceeded  in  two  or  more 
years.    Total  May  milk  production  in  Wisconsin,  the  Nation's  leading  dairy  State 
Y/as  1,772  million  pounds;  iji  Minnesota,  87U  million  pounds;  in  Iowa,  679  million 
pounds;  in  California,  581  million  pomids;  in  Michigan,  568  million  pounds;  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  ^kh  million  p^ounds.    Monthly  milk  production  for  the  22  States  for  ■ 
Tfhich  estimates  are  made  is  shov-n  in  the  following  table, 

^  JJONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FAR  'S, UNITED  STATES^93 7-16  AVERAGE,  19hl_m  I9U8  

:~  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~  MontTily  toiaT  T*"  ~DaiTy~avcrage~per~capita 

Month 


Average  :         ,  : 
I937-U6  :      ^l^l  _  : 
■      MillTon  pouncTs' 

8,226 
7J888 
9,196 
9,773 

11,519 
12,002 

11, 2li6 
10,156 


19ii8 


19liT 


Average 
i937-U6 

;  19^7 

"Pounds 

;  19U8 

I..98 

2,01 

1.85 

2.;o8 

2,11 

. 

2.21 

2,21 

2.I4I 

•2.05 

2,U2 

2.29 

2.76 

2.72 

2^61 

2.97 

2.97 

2.69 

2.71 

2.ii3 

2.37 

2.22 

2om 

2«0L 

L.9I; 

1.81; 

1,93 

1^79 

2731  - 

2^27 

Jan, 

Ifeb.. 

Mar  . 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec-, 


8:552 
7^868 


8,889 
8;ii56 
9,809 
10,385 
12,13U 
12; 821 
12,102 

10,595 
9,2^9 

8,015 


8,3  5ii 
8,^219 

9,273 
10,002 
11,8^2 


Fercenf 

9U 
97 

96 
98 


_  Jil23  8iO'^6 

113,516  119,3^6 


ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  MILK_PRODUCTION  ON_mRMS,^  SELECTED^ 

May""ava 


STATES  1/ 

r  April 

L  _  J 

"pounds  , 


State 


May  av,:  May  : April:  May 
193  7-U6  :__1917  :_i9U8 :  _19i;8 
Million  ~ounds 


State 


May 

1937-U6_:__19)i7  . 

Million 


May 
I9U8 


N-,J, 

Penna . 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Mich, 

¥iso, 

Minn, 

Io\Ta 

Mo, 

N.Dak, 

Kansas 
Virginia 


9i; 

I7 

1,537 
920 

725 
387 
237 
337 
1U8 


105 

576 
•595 

896 
739 

U35 
22U 

321; 

175 


91 

299 
(451 

'U73 
l^^32 
782 

519 
362 
152 
250 
159 


102 

679 
UI;8 
208 
305 
186 


N,Car. 

S.,Car.. 

Tenn, 

Okla. 

Mont, 

Idaho 

Utah 

l/7ash, . 

Oreg-, 

Calif, 

Other  SJtates 

United  States 


127 

52 
200 
286 

1h 
133 

62 
226 
161 
-510 
3^.396 

11,519 


1h2 


235 
259 
70 

"si 

230 

•589 
_3.i.UUU 

12,13U 


132 

52 
190 

203 
^2 

11^ 
58 
18k 
126 
'5ii7 

10,002 


1^5 

% 
138 
65 
221. 


■ll,8ii2 


~l7Monthly~  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available, 
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UN:T'e:D  SXAXES  DEIPARTMEINX  OF  AGRICUL.T-UR.E: 
Crop   Report  bureau  of  AaFucuuTURAi.  economics  Washington,  C, 
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MP  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  J.CLK  COWS?     Qrain  and  concentrates  fed  on  June  1  to 

milk  covrs  in  herds  kept  by  crop 
correspondents  averaged  3,66  pomds  per  cov;  for  the  United  States,  almost  10  . 
percent  lower  than  the  4.04  poxmds  fed  on  June  1  a  year  ago*    This  compares  \vith 
the  3,56,  4.11  and  3.30  pounds  fed  on  June  1  of  1946,  1945,  and  1944,     The  feeding 
rate,  though  not  so  high  as  last  year,  reflects  a  wi-llingness  to  feed  milk  cov/s 
liberally  even  though  the  IVIay  milk  -  feed  price  ratio  was  the  least  favorable  for 
feeding  in  eleven  years  and  the  butterfat  -  feed  price  rat-io  the  least  favorable 
of  any  of  the  last  8  year s,  .  except  1947e    The  Amount  fed  per  cow  on  Jur^e  1 
dropped  lo8  pounds  from  the  5o46  pounds  fed  on  April  1^  slightly  less  than'  the 
decline  in  feeding  rate  for  this  period  in  1947  and  194Q»    Latene3,s  of  pastures  .  ' 
in  some  areas  and,  local  shortages  o'f  hay  and  other  rough^age  at  the  end  of  a  long 
winter  feeding  season  tended  to  hold  up  the  rate  of  graip  feeding  dn  some  northern 
areas c     .  '  ■     '  . ..  ■  '    ^   •  -  ■  - 

By  regions,  the  quantity  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows  on 
June  1  Y/as  about  equiil  to  that  of  a, year  earlier  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South 
Atlantic  and  V'/estern  States,  somewhat^higher  in  the  South  Central  States  where 
pastures  this  year  v;;erc  fiarnishing  less  feed,  but  was  substantially  lov/er  in  the 
North  Central  States,    The  drop  was  particularly  sharp 'in  Minnesota  and  Iowa 

where  the  rate  o"f  feeding  was  off  about  30  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  end  in 
Michigan  where  it  v;as  a  fourth  less  than  on,  Juno  1,  1947» 

POULTRY  MP  EGG  PRODUCTIOIT;     Farm  flocks  in  .the  United  Sttxtes  laid  5,992,000,000 

eggs  in  May,  2  percent  less  than  in  May  last  year,  but 
7  percent  above  the  1937-46  averages    A  3  perc-ent  decrease  in  layers  was  partially 
offset  by  a  1  percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  lay.    Egg  production  was  below  that 
of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  -the  North  Atlantic  and  Wostorn^ 
States  where  production  was  up  1  and  3  percent  respective ly»    Aggregate  egg, 
production  for  the  first  5  months  of  this,  year,  for  the  country  as  a  v/hole,  v/as 
27,450,000,000  eggs,  2  percent  less  than  for  this  period  last  year,  but  13  percent 
above  average*  ,   .  ' 

Egg  production  per  layer  during  May  was  18,2  eggs,  a  new  high  for  the  months 
This  r-ate  compares  with  18,0  a  year  ago  and  an-  average  of  17,3  eggs.    The  rate 
of  lay  v/as  at  record  levels  in  all  parts  of  the-  country  except  the  North  Atlantic 
States  and  Vfestern.    Average  egg  production  per  layer  during  the  first  5  months  of 
this  year  was  75«7  eggs  compared  with  75,5  last  year  and  the  average  -10-year 
average  of  68,8  eggs*        .       .  .  '  . 

1.  » 

The  Nation's  farm  laying  flock  averaged  329,651,000  layers  in  May,  a 
decrease  of  3  percent  from  May  last  year,  but -'2  perpcnt  •  above  average©  Numbers 
of  layers  were  belov;  those  of  last  year  in  all -parts  of  the  country  except  the 
North  Atlantic  and  ^.Jestem  States,    Decreases  ranged  from  3  percent  in  the  East 
North  Central  to  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,     Layers  increased  2 
percent  in- the  V^est  and  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  in  the  North  /itlantic 
States,    The  decrease  in  layers  from  May  1  to  Jime  1  was  5,8  percent  compared  viith 
4,7  percent  last  year  and  an  average  of  5o5  percent. 

There  were  490,969,000  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  June  1, 
about  14  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  12  percent  below  average.    These  are  the 
smallest  young  chicken  holdings  on  June  1  since  1940,    During  Hay  farmers  increased 
their  young  chicken  holdings  by  127  million,"'  about  6  percent  less  than  was  added 
during  May  last  year.    Holdings  on  June  1  were  less  than  a  year  ago  in  all  parts 
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of  the  country,    Docreases  from  a  year  ago  v/ere  3  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
9  percent  in  the  'i/Vost,  11  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Central 
States,  14  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  22  percent  in  the  Yfest  North  Central 
State s# 


CHICKS  AND  YOUITG  CHICKENS  ON  FARES  JUNE  1 
(Thousands) 


Year 

:  North 
:  Atlantic 

s  "E'^North 

:  Central  • 

:  W. North  : 
'  Central  : 

South  : 
Atlantic : 

South 
Central 

'Y/e  stern' 
:  : 

United 
States 

Av,  1937-46 

1947 

1948 

63,774 
73,988 
63,303 

115,332 
117,568 
104,123 

168,560 
183,353 
143,052 

58,089 
54,961 
53,204 

112,675 
101,629 
90,684 

40,100 
40,277 
36,603 

558,531 
571,776 
490,969 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-May  averaged  41*5  centos  per  dozen, 
the  highest  May  price  of  record,  compared  viith  40.7  cents  a  year  ago  and  a  1937-46 
average  of  24.0  , cents.    Egg  prices  declined  1.1  cents  per  dozen  during  the  month 
ending  May  15,  compared  v^rith  a  decrease  of  0#,1  cents  last  year  and  an  average 
seasonal  increase  of  0«3  cents*    Shell  egg  markets  vrere  steady  to  firm  during  May* 
Receipts  continued  liberal  although  they  have  passed  the  seasonal  peak*    The  into- 
storage  rate  of  movement  was  above  average.    Total  storage  stocks  are  above  last 
year,  but'v/ell  belov/  average. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  28 cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  chickens 
in  mid-May,  the  top  May  price  of  record,  compared  with  27,9  cents  a  year  ago  and 
an  average  of  19,4  cents»    Live  poultry  markets  diiring  Ii-ay  were  comparatively 
steady.    Prices  were  irregular  but  a  slight  upward  trend  was  in  evidence.  Re- 
ceipts were  variable  but  generally  ample. 

Turkey  prices  of  May  15  averaged  37,3  cents  per  poimd  live  iveight,  another 
record  high  May  price..    This  compares  v/ith  29»3  cents  a  year  ago  and  an  average 
of  21.5  cents,     Turkey  markets  v;ere  firm  in  May  on  both  live  and  dressed  turkeys^ 
Fresh  receipts  vrere  light  but  increasing.     Storage  stocks  v;ere  sharply  reduced 
and  limited  offerings  were  closely  held.,. 

The  mid-May  cost  of  feed  for  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  0^.64 
per  100  pounds,  the  highest  for  the  month  in  25  years  of  record,-    This'  compares  v/it 
|3,86  a  year  ago  and  the  10- year  average  of  ^p2,32.     The  egg-feed  and  chicken-feed 
price  relationships  of  May  15  were  considerably  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago  or 
the  10-year  average..    Hov/evcr,  the  turkey-feed  ratio  was  more  favorable  than  a 
year  ago  but  less  favorable  than  average.. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
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 ™™  WHBAT  ■  

Yield  -^BT  acre_ 
:  Indi- 
: cated 
19ii-7    :Jcm,e  1, 

 1  19^8_ 

Bushels 


State 


  Acr eage ■ 

_  _BSii'Zes.ted__ 
Average ; 
1937-46:  19^7 


harvest 

19^8 


Aver§ige 
1937-46 


 , Jproduct ion  

,  ,    :  !  I-idi- 

Average  t  : cated 

1937-46  !  19^7    '-June  1, 

 L        _,_     -12:^8  _ 

Tho  us  and  "bushels 

11,258 
1,904 
21,208 
56,056 
39,600 
3.^,356 
36,270 
76s 

1.170 
5.586 

33.915 
4,186 
65,620 
160,004 
1,^00 
'  ?,760 
•  9.126 
1,827 
6,987 
3,016 
2,688 
■5,445 
' 5 ;^08 
■■  188 
•  264 
448 
■81,492 
55,278 
•30,831 
21,420 
3,762 
47,424 
2,788 
588 
"  5,421 
^  150 


22,980 
-12,^45 
688.,  606  1.,  067, 970  877,236 


Thousand  acres 


291 

4?? 

24e6 

24.0 

26.0 

H,  J, 

J  ( 

7^ 

81 

22^4 

Pa, 

Q64 

20.4 

24,0 

Ohio 

1.9'^8 

2.179 

'-,-'-17 

2,288 

21.9 

22.5 

Ind. 

T    ^  c;7 

1 8. 

22..  5 

111.' 

1,584 

li  320 

1,636 

18.2 

21.5 

Michc 

825 

1,192 

1,395 

22.5 

25.0 

9^  n 

Wis, 

42 

38  . 

38 

18,7 

21.5 

20  oO 

Minn, 

163 

101 

78 

l8o5 

19«5 

15.0 

I  ovia 

286 

154 

294 

19.2 

20.5 

19.0 

Mo. 

1,608 

1,321 

1,785 

14.7 

18.5 

19eO 

.S.Dak. 

170 

354 

299 

13^3 

18.5 

i4.o 

llebr. 

3,124 

4, 252 

3,977 

17.0 

21.0 

16.  5 

Kans, 

11,617; 

1^,855  , 

12,308 

14,5  ^ 

190 

13.0 

Del. 

67 

67 

70 

19ol 

21.0 

20,0 

Md. 

369 

370  ■ 

388 

19.6 

21,0 

2d.o 

Ta. 

514 

487 

507 

15.6 

17.5 

18.0 

W.Va. 

106 

86 

87 

16,2 

20.5 

21.0 

IT.C. 

460 

^97 

4ll 

l4.3 

17.0 

17.0 

S.C, 

214 

264 

232 

12,8 

16.5 

13,0 

Cra. 

183 

240 

215 

11,5 

14,0 

12.5 

394 

324 

330 

15.2 

16,0 

160  5 

Tenn. 

376 

346 

373 

13.1 

15.0 

14.5 

Ala. 

12 

10 

13 

13*2 

15.5 

14. 5 

Miss. 

1/  9 

20 

12  2725.2 

23.0 

22.0 

Ark. 

41 

24 

28 

llo4 

15.5 

16.0 

Okla. 

^756 

6,757 

6,791 

13f^ 

15.5 

12.0 

Tex, 

3,952 

7,310 

6,142 

11.6 

17.0 

9.0 

Mont. 

1,176 

1,3^7 

1,434 

19.6 

17.0 

21.5 

Idaho 

657 

840 

840 

25.7 

26.5 

25.5 

Vtyo. 

130 

218 

228 

16.9 

21,3 

1^.5 

Colo. 

1,108 

2,404 

2,432 

17.4 

23.5 

19.5 

IJ.Mex.- 

266 

629 

328 

llel 

14.5 

8.5 

Ariz, 

31 

28 

28 

21,8 

21,0 

21p0 

Utah 

196 

256 

278 

20,0 

22,6 

19.5 

Nev. 

5 

6 

6 

28.0 

27.6 

25.0 

Wash. . 

1,319 

2 ,0  74 

2,451 

28,0 

..  25.0 

31.0 

Greg, 

635 

737 

766 

24.7  . 

23.0 

30.0 

Calif, 

676 

729 

74^ 

18.2 

■16.5 

i7.*-0 

U.S. 

41,724  54.780 

52,^71 

16,.  6 

19.5 

16,7 

7.177 

9,192 

1^272 

■  1,875 

18,458 

22  s  296 

42,956 

49,028 

26,966 

35,811 

29547^ 

28v380 

18,706 

29 , 800 

769 

817 

2.992 

1,970 

5,589 

3,157 

2T,576 

2.4,438 

2,38? 

6,5^9 

53, '^^2 

89 y 292 

167,718 

286,702 

i;281 

1,407 

7,246 

7,770 

8,024 

8,522 

1,700 

1,763 

6,567 

8,449 

2,735 

4,356 

2,102 

3,360 

6,072 

5,134 

4,-883 

5,190 

'163 

155 

1/  '222 

460 

'■468 

■372 

63,680 

104,73^ 

45,686 

124,270 

23,626 

22,899 

16,973 

22,260 

2,376 

4^687 

20,220 

56,494 

2,951 

9,120- 

•  ■'684 

'538 

3,9^5 

5,632 

131 

162 

37,572 

51,850' 

15.777 

16,951 

12,283 

12,028 

1/  Short--iime  average. 
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RYE 


~~  TAcrFageT       ^eTd~per~acre'       :  Fr oducFion 

:     for    1  T""       :~"lndZ     :~  T  Tndfe  ~ ' 

State  : harvest: Average:  1947  :June  l,:Averago:  1947  :June  1, 
:  1948     : 1937-46:  :  1948     ? 1957-46:  :  1948 


SFoclcs  on  farms  June  1 


Average 
1937-46 


1947 


1948 


Thous. 


acres 

Bushels 

Thousand 

bushels 

N.Y, 

15 

17.3 

19,0 

18.0 

296 

285 

270 

50 

10 

17 

N.J. 

14 

16.8 

18.0 

17.0 

270 

270 

238 

24 

21 

27 

Pa, 

17 

14.7 

15»5 

15,0 

746 

279 

255 

148 

20 

47 

Ohio 

22 

16,4 

17.0 

17.0 

872 

510 

374 

100 

7 

87 

Ind« 

70 

13,0 

14,0 

14.0 

1,411 

840 

980 

192 

31 

76 

111, 

63 

12.7 

14,0 

13.0 

874 

798 

819 

115 

12 

40 

Mich, 

71 

13.4 

16,0 

15.0 

1,022 

1,120 

1,065 

243 

47 

101 

Wis. 

75 

11»4 

11.5 

11,0 

2,059 

1,000 

825 

717 

74 

120 

Minn, 

222 

13.7 

15.0 

12,0 

4,180 

2,460 

2,664 

1,295 

46  . 

123 

Iowa 

18 

15,4 

15.0 

14.0 

876 

255 

252 

218 

26 

26 

Mo, 

42 

12,1 

13,0 

13,0 

524 

468 

546 

44 

26 

23 

N.D, 

410 

11.5 

13,5 

12.0 

6,765 

4,  360 

4,920 

2,436 

65 

262 

S,D, 

348 

12.0 

14*0 

11.0 

6,681 

4,858 

3,828 

2,286 

76 

632 

Nebr, 

218 

11.1 

9,0 

10,0 

4,138 

2,592 

2,180 

1,001 

107 

285 

Kans. 

.  46 

10,8 

11.0 

10.5 

912 

627 

483 

124 

14 

50 

Del, 

18 

13*3 

12.5 

13,5 

170 

238 

243 

4 

2 

1 

Md, 

18 

14.3 

14.5 

14.5 

255 

276 

261 

17 

5  • 

6 

Va. 

23 

12,6 

14.5 

15,5 

508 

392 

356 

49 

20 

43 

W>,Va.- 

3 

12,0 

12.0 

13,5 

66 

36 

40 

10 

3  . 

23 

10.1 

14,0 

14.0 

422 

336 

322 

32 

12 

24 

s,c. 

10 

9.2 

11«0 

8,5 

167 

132 

85 

6 

3. 

5 

Ga, 

5 

8.2 

9,0 

8,5 

130 

54 

42 

8 

3  . 

2 

Ky* 

26 

12,6 

14.0 

14,0 

285 

518 

364 

10 

10 

21 

Tenn* 

21 

9.8 

10.5 

10,5 

380 

273 

220 

13 

15 

19 

Okla, 

40 

9,2 

10.0 

9.5 

787 

480 

380 

60 

13. 

29 

Tex, 

49 

9«8 

10,0 

9.,0 

1.52 

350 

441 

7 

T 

X  ■ 

35 

Mont, 

28 

11,9 

13.0 

12.0 

4.34 

507 

336 

1C3 

26. 

56 

Idaho 

4 

14.2 

17,0 

15,0 

80 

85 

60 

17 

6 

3 

%o. 

9 

9.8 

11,0 

9.0 

186 

77 

81 

56 

8 

12 

Colo. 

41 

9«6 

10*0 

8.5 

741 

470 

348 

126 

52- 

40 

N.Mex, 

4 

9.7 

11.5 

9.0 

78 

58 

36 

7 

2 

3 

Utah 

6 

9.8 

10  tO 

9.0 

68 

80 

54 

5 

2 

4 

%sh. 

18 

11.5 

10.5 

13.0 

239 

168 

234 

27 

6 

10 

Oreg, 

36 

13,7 

14.0 

14,0 

496 

560 

504 

92 

81  • 

90 

Calif. 

15 

11,9 

11.0 

14,0 

129 

165 

210 

2 

2 

2 

•U.S.  2,048       12,1        12,8       11,9      37,398  25,977     24,316      9,702  854  2,324 
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UNITED  S"rAXj=:S  DEPARTMENT  OT  AG  Rl  CTU  l_T  U  RE 

QpQp    p^pQp-p.            BUREAU  OF  AQRicui-xuRAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of                                CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  JmQ-liV-l-9-^B.  

„J  une„i^..l2^a   ..2:0.0...?..  M..{  Jl,J)..-OL..i 

-  |4llUIIIIUIIII|||lllltllllUIIMIl>IUIIIIIIlinillMlllllllllllUlllliniMlllinMiniMIIIIMIItUlllli:llllMMIIHIMinilMnlllllM 

AIL  Smim  V/HBAT 
Production 


llfllMIIIMIlflMniillllllllimillMlii 

OATS 


(MM  lit 


State 


Production 


Averr^ge 


19^1-7 


t  Indicated        :  Average 
Thousand  "bushels 


iQij-7    '  Indicated 
_  _  _  _  I-Jiin^  l,19ili8_l/ 


— 

— 

3,458 

2,625 

— 

— 

^  ( J 

Vf 
V  Xi  • 

— — 

— 

rr 

l»55o 

olU 

I'ld.  fa  S  • 

— 

— 

rr 

lo'+ 

0  0 

252 

266 

T?  T 

-tl.,  J.  0 

— 

— 

r~" 

34 

33 

65 

Conn» 

— 

Idm- 

175 

225 

i>l  *  I  a 

85 

80 

76 

24,351 

13,338 

21,112 

— 

' — 

T"" 

1,3^9 

1,000 

1,035 

Pa. 

— 

rr 

25,705 

19,865 

25 , 080 

Ohio 

-- 

— 

42,140 

19,058 

47 , 234 

Ind. 

— 

— 



43,802 

34,320 

53,352 

111. 

281 

76 

135,760 

117,005 

143,093 

Mich, 

— 

— 

— 

49,534 

38,150 

56,012 

WiSc 

8iJ'9 

1,976 

2,295 

99,090 

120,873 

127,170 

Minn. 

22,517 

18,663 

18,686 

164,029 

163,'332 

191,412 

Iowa 

:  26^ 

.  :95 

.  80 

194,406 

180,609 

214,305 

Mo. 

— - 

• — 

— 

46,64l 

30^10? 

50 , 280 

U.Dak. 

118^26^1' 

1^1-6,038 

Iif8,560 

57,784 

61,902 

69,690 

S , Dak, 

31,331 

^7,079 

■  50,792 

71,558 

95,511 

97,770 

NeT3r. 

1,225 

1,QQ8 

960 

50,9.31 

62,672 

55,320. 

Kanso 

— 

36,022 

40,455 

30,804 

Del, 

- — 

116 

160 

•  168 

Md. 



— 

1,125 

1,216 

1,288 

Va. 

— 

rr 

— 

3,061 

3,456 

4,094 

Ya. 

— 

•f 

— 

1,766 

1^910 

1,806 

U.  C. 

"■. — 

rr 

7,593 

11,623 

9,680 

S.G. 

_^ 

• — 

- — 

14,505 

19,630- 

14,352 

G-a. 

 T 

■; — 

— 

12,331 

16,100 

13,167 

ria. 

— — 

T~ 

— 

'555 

'  600 

384 

T" 



r- 

1,883 

2v4l5 

1,932 

Tenn. 

•~" — 



~^ 

3 , 608 

6,095 

5,149 

Ala. 

— 

■: — • 

•—— 

■  4,199 

5,083 

5,083 

Miss, 

TT 

5,678 

12,480 

10,050 

Ark, 



— • 

6,736 

95641 

10,598 

La, 

_.— 

— 

2-,  756 

3,348 

3,360 

Okla, 



— 

26,927 

33,276 

18,552 

Tex, 

34,370 

31,248 

17,356 

Mont, 

36,0^^0 

h\ , 426 

53,632 

11 , 924 

10,478 

11,116 

Idaho 

i5,o75 

I J , 009 

7A75 

7,568 

6,464 

Wyo, 

l,4l9 

1,4^3 

1,0^^0 

3,769 

5,049 

3,460 

Colo, 

3,078 

2,558 

1,362 

5.412 

6.900 

5,712 

rr.Mex 

.  288 

300 

.3S5 

864 

••  798 

1,034 

Ariz, 

249 

'336 

■330 

Utah 

2,08-^ 

2,^5© 

2,3^9 

1,781 

2,112 

1,470 

Nev, 

329 

450 

.432 

'268 

■  328 

336 

Was  h. 

18,710 

12,900 

12,489 

7,558 

6,812 

6,552 

Oreg, 

5  s  291 

.  Ai-,664 

5,852 

9,434 

. 10,132 

9.072 

Calif. 
U.S.  

l/  Based  on 

25^,017  _ 

_  196,2^2.  _  _ 

_3l5.^ii5  

4_5,623 
_1^231^8l4_ 

'I^lv5.,57£_\a57a.2l.0_ 

prospective  planted  acreage ^:^eporie-d 

in  I'ferch. 

UNITED  SXAXES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report  bureau  of  aqricuutural  economics  .Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 


crop  reporting,  board 


J^.f..l!..l?M  

"imTl'MmrnillllllMtMltlMIMHIMItlinHIHIHIMIIIIMIIMIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMllllllllMI   II IIIMIIIIMIII  IMIIIIIItllll  ••IIMIIII  i 

BARLEY 


State 


Average 
1937-^ 


Pr£duct_i£i3L_ 
;     19^7  : 


Indicated 
June  1, 
_  1948,  1/  _ 

Thousand  >tighel3 


Stocks  pn_farms_Jun£ 
1947  : 


1  ■ 


Average 
1937-46 


Maine 

110 

112 

18 

19 

Tt. 

120 

Oft 

18 

11 

TT  y 

iN  •  I  • 

3t-L  /o 

0   T  flit 
,  0.0'+ 

2,496 

0\Jy 

203 

396 

4o6 

iM- 

Pa. 

3.357 

4,059 

3,680 

349 

473 

Ohio 

793 

390 

572 

86 

50 

Ind, 

1,186 

■520 

450 

103 

7o 

111. 

2,681 

656 

'810 

50 

Mich, 

.5.154 

3,450 

41 064 

I5CI6 

l,10o 

Wis, 

14,783 

5,962 

7,680 

3,330 

Minn» 

37,922 

25,838 

30,492 

9,013 

2,551 

T  

Iowa 

6,430 

,  799 

863 

If  149 

lit 

Mo, 

2,661 

1,449 

I»6l7 

242 

.113 

ho  Zim 
H-fC ,  '+U  j 

5U,33p 

S .Dak. 

?p  no4 

?1  ^04 

^1  Q83 

8,667 

7.574 

Nebr,  , 

21,370 
12,153 

10,274 

7;?-8B 

4,97^ 

2,075 

Kans, 

6,380 

4,925 

2,189 

904 

Del, 

185 

366 

.364 

11 

6 

Md,  ■ 

1,866 

2,618 

2,349 

120 

196 

Va. 

1,864 

2,478 

236 

2,871 

155 

386 

¥.Va» 

235 

203 

.36 

26 

N.C. 

665 

980 

740 

54 

62 

s.c„ 

377 

624 

459 

11 

l4 

Ga. 

2/  139 

154 

'  114 

2/  5 

Ky. 

1,617 

l,.325 

1,330 

131 

150 

Tenn. 

1,525 

1,617 

1,596 

;81 

.82 

Ala. 

2/  67 

18 

20 

- — 

2 

Miss, 

^  68 

46 

60 

2/  3 

1 

Ark,' 

178 

60 

oO 

9 

1 

Okla, 

5,7.86 

2,160 

1  <q6 

-L,  ^7° 

552 

2i>j» 

Tex. 

4,049 

2,520 

2,05b 

378 

261 

Mont, 

10,161 

17.940 

21,950 

2,560 

3,334 

Idaho 

9.637 

11.625 

11,552 

1,453 

1,308 

¥yo. 

3.055 

4,712 
16,940 

3,240 

■591 

■765 

ColOa 

14,]^44 

11,373 

2,451 

2,090 

N.Meijf. 

536 

■  702 

910 

56 

30 

Ariz,. 

1»7,49 

3,848 
5, .076 

5,025 

59 

15 

Utah '. 

4,807 

^,560 

746 

923 

Nev. 

'  63? 

,740 

■  828 

8,0 

68 

Wash, 

5  s  846 

3,640 

4,653 

665 

236 

Oreg, 

7»202 

11,147 

12,679 
40,958 

642 

it73 

Calif, 

3'5.0/j^ 

-  _  ii:3a.26o_ 

184 

691 

U.S. 

-  ^Z9j,  182^ 

^  290^01  _  _ 

_  _5it^26  _ 

_  J36,872 

1948 


22 

480 
28 

528 
73 
73 

33 
536 

'835 
2,196 
.  88 

'293 
9,064 

6,301 

1,952 

1,212 

a3 

283 
372 

24 
108' 

22 

3 

119. 

81. 
.  1 
1 
1' 
216 
'277 
3,05P 
1,7^. 

'990 
2,541 
63, 
19 
863 

67. 

291' 

446 
_  _2l6 
1^^02. 


gj  Shorx-ftime  average. 
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UNI-TED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of-  agricui-turau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


•  as  of 

..Jiinfi..l-^-1.94S-,  


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


iii'HiiiiiiiinifiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiMiiiiiiliHiiniiMiMiiiiuiii 


ItllllllMMMIItllltlllJIIIIItlllfMIIIIII 


Condition  June  1 


:  Clover 

State  ^--^i"-^  JtiSloihs: 
'Average:  ,Q^o'.Aver< 
 •1937=.^6:_"1^_M937^ 


and 


Alfalfa  •  hay 


Wild  hay 


Pasture 


Maine 

Vt. 

Mass, 

Conn, 

W.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Mich, 

Wis. 

Minn, 

loxa  - 

Mo. 

N.  Dak. 
S.Dak. 

ITelir.  

Kans,  - 

Del, 

Md.  . 

Va. 

W.Va. 

H.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark. . 

La. 

Okla, 

Tex. 

Monte 

Idaho 

Wyoo 

Colo, 

U.Mex, 

Ariz,.- 

Utah-  ■ 

Nev. 

Wash, 

Oreg, 

Calif . 

§.  S.  " 

1/  Short^ 


89 
89 
91 
88 
86 
86 
85 
79 
82 
81 
81 
8^1 
83 

■  85 
81 

,  .  8^ 
81 

75 
76 
77 
;■  ■  79 

■  82 

78 
75 
77 
80 
7^ 
7^ 

73 
81 
78 
76 
77 
80 
79 
76 

75 

82 
86 
88 
86 
82 

87 

P 
81 

87 
86 

■  -8^ 
-  -82 
•time 


.  9^. 

.  92 
•  •■  9k 
.  95 

■ :  .97 

93 
90 
88 
87 
87 
88 

85 
89 
85 
79 
68 
85 
8^ 

79 
71 
83 

92 
-  83 
.  89 
86 
81 

73 

68 

63 
82 
68 
73 
77 
8^ 
80 
81 
76 
89 
Ql^ 
82 

89 
89 
91 

80 
67 
88 
92 

-_8J_. 
average. 


90 

89 

90' 

88 

89 

87' 

85 

80  • 

82 

81 

81 

84. 

84 

84 

81 

84 

82 

76 

75 
80 

83 
82 

77 
74 
78 
80 


82 
78 
76 
77 
80 
1/  78 


85 
86 
90 
89 
85 

87 
79 

88 

87 
86 

.81 


:  1948j 

ii.  ¥  e  r^-gc 

1  Q'XO  h.(^* 
S-y^  ( •st'+o  •  - 

1948 

.Aver 

Per 

c  e  h  t 

93 

85  • 

88 

96 

88  . 

q4 

8? 

Q2 

96 

87 

96 

7^ 

91 

90 

98 

96 

89 

96 

91 

87  ' 

91 

87 

84 

88 

87 

85 

87 

87 

.  85 

88 

89 

85 

90 

84 

86 

89 

89 

85 

90 

82 

86 

90 

86 

77 

..      82  " 

82 

.  80 

66 

■  88. . 

77 

86 

87 

87 

92 

84 

87 

78 

86 

75 

81 

78 

82 

76 

77  • 

.,  ,   79,  „ 

72 

76 

■88-  ■ 

•  78 

84 

81 

91  : 

86 

94 

■  81-  ■ 

84 

88 

84 

80 

93 

87 

83 

89 

70 

82 

81 

Average, 


1948 


:_19_32-46_5_  yZ  _ 


84 

65 
71 
78 
80 
77 


89 
90 
88 
96 
91 

78 

90 

87 
91 

.92. 

84 


80  71 


87 
85 
80 
82 

83 
80 

75 
82 
84 

85 
88 
84 
84 
86 
81 
78 
87 
86 
86_ 
-■84_, 
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77 
82 
86 
86 
86 
78 
84 
88 

85 
82 
88 
73 
84 

79 
78 
88 
91 
,8J 

.8^. 


83 

80 
78 
81 
88 
88 
86 
70 
78 
87 
86 

8^ 
82 

.72, 


89 
81 
83 
85 
84 

78 
71 

84 


85^ : 

84 

80' 

89 
81 
82 
90 
79 

95  ' 

82 

60 

88 

88 

.92- 

.ai_.. 


85 
87 
91 
85 
83 
.86 
87 
82 

85 
85 
87 
88 
86 

85 
82 

87 
87 
75 
76 
75 
79 
81 
82 
81 
80 
80 
74 
77 
72 

85 
82 

79 
79 
85 
80 
78 
78 

79 

■88- 

87 
83 
71 
80 
84 
'87 

-87 
-82 

82 


91 
89 
91 
96 
92 
91 
91 
90 
91 
90 
89 
90 
■  86 
80 
82 
88 
84 

81 

71 

80 

93 
■90 
90 
86 
74 
78 
66 
62 
86 
71 
70 
80 
"88 
79 
78 
69 
89 
90 

73 
82 
76 

71 
81 
62 

¥ 

.8J. 
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UNITED  STATEIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report          bureau  of  aoricuuturau  economics          Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  crop  reporting  board  Jima„lQ#-19!l&  

..'?-y?.?..lj..l?.i§_   5.im.r..M.iz.j:^_iu^^ 

linnillltliMIIMIIilllllllllIIIIMIUIIIIilllltlllllllMIIIIIIMIUIIIIMIIIIIIIIIMHIIIIIinilMtllllMIIIIIIIMIlMMIMtMIIIUIIIMM 

APRICOTS,  AND  CALIFORNIA  PLlB/3  AND  PRUNES 

AND               :  AveFago    1        1945"       *•      1946  ~              1947  :""lndicated 
 STATE  ■:  1937-4£  _  2.  1  1_   

Tons                Tons              Tons                  Tons  Tons 
 Fresh  Basis  

APRICOTS; 

California  216,300  159,000  306,000  165,000  261,000 

Irfeshington  18,080  22,500  27,300  28,000  22,400 

JJtah  5^305_  iP»P2?   5,400  4,5_00  li^^^ 

Z_  States  191,500_         B^3C,700         _197#500  291^3_00_  ~ 

California                  75,100            71,000           100,000  74,000  69,000 

 Dry  Basis  Z/ 

PRUNES ; 

California                 206,000           226,000           213,000  201,000  198,000 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  Tonharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions.    In  1945,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons): 
Apricots,  XJtdh,  550;  Plums,  California,  1,OCO» 

2/  In  California  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2^  Ih,  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  lb.  dried* 


jnSC_ELLA]\TE^DUS  FRUI  TS_  AND  NUTS  

~"  Condrtion  _June_l 

Average  T 
STATE        :  1937-46  : 


CROr 


A^ID 


1947 


1948 


PLU?.S  ; 
'Michigan 
PRUNES : 
Idaho 

Washin{ri:on,  all 
Eastern  1'ife.shington 
Western  Yvashington 
Oregon,  all 
Eastern  Oregon 
Western  Oregon 
GR/.PES ; 
California,  all 
Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 
OTHER  CROPS: 
Co.lif  ornia : 
Figs 
Olives 
Almonds 
Wa Inut  s 
Washington: 
Filberts 
Oregon: 

Filberts 
Florida: 
Avocados 


59 

68 
63 
76 
52 
54 
71 
51 

84 
85 
83 
84 


83 
76 
61 

78 


2/67 
2/78 


Percent 

 §r 


59 


86 
74 
82 
48 
28 
72 
19 

90 
87 
89 
91 


86 
58 
66 
77 

70 

77 

•58 


52 

57 
56 

64 
30 
46 
73 
40 

84 
83 
84 
84 


80 
89 
60 
1/77 

47 

73 

60 


*X^^4S"w3Lnu?"pToH^ic^i"oh~  n~C^  To  T!e~6D",  000~t5Ti?~aS'  3l  "June"! ,  compared~wrt5~57, 000 

tons  produced  in  1947  and  63,000  tons  in  1946.,'  .2/  Short-time  average. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

QrOP   Report  bureau  of  aqricuuturau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  ,of 
June  1,  1948 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


June  ip.»-19i8. 


•  IIIHtlllMIII«IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIilllll(Milll(flMllllflllllMIIIIIIIIMItlllllllllllllllltllltllllllllllllllllll 


■  MIMItllltllKIIMtllllMMIIItlllllHIIMIIi 


PEACHES 


"l^oduction  l/~ 
1946  i  1947 


State 


Average 
1937-46 


Indicated 
1948 


1»000  bushels 


14 

5 

22 

19 

Mass* 

54 

70 

85 

66 

R.I. 

16 

15 

13 

.15  ■ 

Conne 

128 

154 

160 

'168 

N,Y. 

1,377 

1,682 

1,440 

1,218 

N,J. 

1,349 

1,776 

1,617 

1,300 

ra. 

1,960 

2,226 

1,920 

2 , 124 

Ohio 

875 

553 

1,020 

936 

Ind. 

385 

519 

725 

,5^9 

111. 

1,494 

1,  529 

2/  2,413 

i,4oo 

Mich. 

3,319 

5,100 

4,300 

3,^72  • 

H  IT 

Mo. 

676 

1,098 

1,288 

677 

Kans. 

76 

154 

12 

95 

Del. 

395 

408 

171 

314 

Md. 

539 

646 

425 

■550'  ■ 

Va. 

1,480 

2,640 

2/  1,680 

1,240 

W.Va. 

514 

583 

388 

_  _ 

600 

2,131 

3, 160 

2,905 

1,686 

s.c . 

5,151 

5,994 

2/  6,630 

3,320 

Ga. 

5,037 

5,628 

2/  5,810 

3,280 

Fla. 

89 

96 

64 

84 

Ky. 

707 

672 

783 

634' 

Tenno 

1,004 

540 

1,209 

465  . 

Ala. 

1,388 

1,250 

1,525 

1,225 

Miss. 

856 

868 

85^ 

8i2  . 

Ark. 

2,190 

2,479 

2,220 

2,263 

La. 

293 

293 

270 

290 

UKia. 

oyo 

.  250 

Tex. 

1,698 

1,856 

1,696 

961 

Idaho 

262 

285 

.  357 

'  312 

Colo. 

1,816 

1,985 

'2,106 

.1,869 

N.Mex. 

180 

360 

94 

.7^ 

Utah 

650 

•  700 

933 

'875  . 

Wash. 

2,081 

2,700 

■2,817 

2,080 

Oreg. 

547 

729 

,  '  851 

■'604 

Califs,  All 

27,373 

2/37,086 

2/33,336 

.  32,419 

Clingstone  3/ 

16,776  • 

2/23,085 

-  2/21.377 

21,085 

Freestone  ~ 

10,597 

14,001 

1-1,959 

11, 33!^  ■ 

Other  States  4^ 

158 

206 

U.S. 

66,725 

86,643 

82,603 

68,254 

£/i?or  some  btates  m  certain  years,  i^roduction- includes  some  nuantities  miharvested 
™«°^o^i*T?^  conditions.     In  1946  and  19^7 ,.  estimates  of  such  Quantities  • 

were  as  follows  (1,000  hu. )  ?  1946  Nev/  York,  84;  California  Clingstone,  42;  1947- 

Nev"aDrk,72;  Ill,50;Mioh»50;nrginia,  50^  South  Carolina,  362?  Georgia,  100?  Idaho,  l4* 


California  Freestone,  250, • 2/ 


-owing  quantities  harvested  "out  not 


,,  ...     -  ^  .        .        Includes  the  foil  „  „  

utilized  due  to  ahnormal  cuTlage  (1,000  hu, ):  1946~Calif ornia  Clingstone,  250;  1947- 
Illinois,  30t  Virginia,  67;  South  Carolina,,  I8O;  Georgia,  I8I;  California  Clingstone, 
B4.  2d  Mainly  for  canning.  4/  "Other  States"  totals  include  Iowa,  Hehraska,  Arizona, 
and  Ueyada.    Estimates  of  peach  production  "■for  those  States  discontinued  "beginning 
with  the  1947  crop,  .     :-  , 
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UNITED 

STATES  DERARTMENT 

OF 

AGRICULTURE 

bure:au  of- 

AG  RICU  LTU  RAU 

ECONOM  ICS 

Washington,  D. 

as  of 

CROP 

REPORTING  BOARD 

Jme...l.Q^.l94a 

lms.:Xtl94&   „ 

illlllHItlllllllJdIll  .tlllllllMiflllllKllllllllltlltllllllllffllllllllfllllllltllllll 

iiiittiiiiiiMMiiiiiitriiiiiiiiitiiiiti*iti* 

llllllllllllll 

tlMIIIIIIIIIIIKIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIMMIIIItlilililMitMliniMllliMllilil 

PEARS 

Pr'^ducti^a  1/ 

c;  V  n  ^  n  , 

Average  ! 

1945 

1947 

i  inoLicatea 

Thousand  hushels 

Mass, 

49- 

44 

73 

72 

Conn. 

56 

42 

48 

43 

U.Y. 

946 

693 

960 

835 

Pa„ 

415 

345 

262 

■  290 

Ohi© 

368 

135 

229 

160 

Ind. 

198 

142 

154 

144 

111. 

431 

270 

402 

325 

Mich, 

.916 

696 

650 

350 

M'). 

266 

148 

216 

167 

Kans . 

106 

90 

99 

124 

Va. 

327 

353 

290 

196 

W.Va, 

99 

104 

46 

94 

N.C. 

302 

299 

296 

213 

S.C. 

132 

126 

127 

95 

Ga. 

379 

396 

385 

324 

Fla, 

158 

207 

194 

204 

Ky. 

193 

115 

134 

111 

Tenn, 

223 

120 

183 

111 

Ala, 

306 

343 

288 

280 

Miss. 

342 

347 

350 

335 

Ark. 

195 

204 

201 

La. 

187 

235 

207 

219 

Okla. 

156 

157 

209 

160 

Tex, 

394 

407 

402 

214 

Idah© 

60 

■  "64 

•  70 

68 

Colo. 

179 

■  87 

232 

162 

Utah 

149 

115 

205 

135 

Washingtcn,  All 

7,056 

.  8,G90 

3,305 

6,926 

Bartlett 

5,156 

.  6,750 

Gj  156 

4,851 

Other 

1,900 

2,140 

0  "1  /  0 
2  ji4y 

2,075 

Oregon,  All 

4,314 

.  6,120 

5,724 

4,998 

Bartlett ' 

1;775 

2 , 335 

1,975 

1,800 

Other 

2  539 

,  3,785 

3,749 

^    1  QQ 

0 ,  lyy 

California,  All 

11,038 

12  ,918 

14,376 

10,043 

Bartlett ' 

9,663 

11,168 

12,334 

8,751 

Other 

1,375 

1,750 

2,042 

1,292 

Other   States  2/ 

300 

3'44 

U.S.  ' 

30,222 

34,447 

35,512 

27,599 

1/^  For  some  States  in-  certain  years,  production  includes  some- 'quantities  un- 
harvested  "on  account  of  economic  conditions.     In  1947,  estimat  es --of  such  qiian- 
titles  were  as  follovfs  (l,.000  bu.  )■;  New  York,  19,*  Illinois,  30.:  V/ashington 
Bartlett,  185;  Other  86.    ■  • 

•2/  "Other  States"  'totals  'i-nclude,  Faine,  Ner«-  Hampshire,  Ve'rmcnt,  Rhode.  IslaM, 
New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  i/'aryland,  Ne-^/V  !.:exicO',-  Ari::ona,  and  Nevada. 

•Estimates  of  pear  production  for  those  "States  d3:scontinue.d  be  ••''inning -.v/ith  the- 
1947  ^crop.  •  ,  ■  . 
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UNITF.Q  SrAXES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report  bureau  of  AamcuLTURAi.  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  J.unf?— IQ,.- ISil^a  _ 

_June_l_,  1948  3.;.0.0.:ZJ^J^-(f-D^5*->-.. 

IIMMII  IIUIIIIII.III.M  TniMmTriTriMll  Ill  •IIKIIIIIIIIIIMIIIII.IIIMMIIIHIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIMIIII  I|,  III  I ,  I II  Ml  ill  III  M  I  >l  11 1  IlillKIMHIIMII  IIIIIIHH  11 1  f  IJl  1 1 1 1 1 1 1.  .  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  "U  1 II  IHUMMll' 

 ^^^^i^i^  

:        St;oet"  variotTes  :         Sour  variotTes  :         All  varieties 

:__        K-^d^TctpiFn'TT*'  ~  •      ^s"^*^         Fr~ducti'oh~l/"        T       '  ^^~d.uction_j2^  

:AvGrage:  : Indicated iAv~r£rge":~~„  : Indicated"rAverq.go :  :Indicotec" 

a938-46_:_  _  _  __s_  1948_    :  1938-46:    _  _     _X948  _  j_19S7-46_:_  _  1 

Tons  ■  Tons  Tons 


State 


N.Y,^  2,078  2,200  2,000  17,256  14,800  19,500  19,575  17,000  21,500 

Pa,  1,522  900  700  5,689  4,600  5,000      7,340  5,500  5,700 

Ohio  511  280  210  2,770  2,120  1,760      3,402  2,400  1,^970 

Mich«  3,089  4,000  3,90O  34,722  49,500  52,500  .38,190  53,500  56,400 

wi_s,   '  ^^^^2^^  J-9j^9- - -^^^ 

5  Er.  stern  ~. 

__St_ate_s  ^7».20,0__  _  7,_38_0  ^»1^2  .Jh^l  J^^^Q  ^1»2!^2.  _7l»Pl  _87,J00  J:00,_870 

Monte              2T0    '2/l»120  1,190'                    410           420       -498   2/i,530  ,  ,1,610 

Idaho           2,196    -2/2,380  2,780         572'       680           740     2,651  2/3,060  3,520 

Colo*               400            490  490'     3,407*    3,960        4,620     3,776  ?"  4^450  5,110 

Utah             3,256         3,500  3,600     2,244     3,200        3,300     5,200       6,700  6,900 

Wash*          25,178   2/25,600  '  21,500     5,355  2/4,200        1,400    29,080  2/29,800  22,900 

Oreg.          20,767       10,800  '  19,500'     2,339     1,400        2,200    22,305     12,200  21,700 

£ali£«        ^JL^±^^     2J,OqO_     24,_4q0  rz  J'l.»^9.     2_84000  _ 2^)^400 

7  YIeste'rn  >_ 

__S_tate_s  _  2_^2_^2l_  _12»J92  7_3,_460    1£»204         850_  _12,_68_0  __9£,370  _85,J740  __864l40 

12-  States  £6,670^  £7_9, 270  80, 27*0  *~85,562   93,870    106,740  169a£67_  J73,_140  _187,_010 

1/.  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  -economic  conditions,         '  .      ,  , 

2/  Includes  the  follov/ing  quantities  harvested  tut  not  utilized  due  to  ahnoi^flaal  cullage  (tons): 
Montana  Sweet,  30;  .  Idaho  Sweet,  50;  Washington  Sweet,  1,000;  Sour,  590e 

CONDITION  JLITE  l/  OF  ALL  E^\P.LY  POTATOES  2/, 
•  ••  ■  .19  STATES  .... 


State  • 

Average 

'  1947 

'  1948 

• 

1937-46 

3/86. 

Percent 

.88  , 

Mo« 

~  84, 

74 

.82 

Kans« 

85  ■  ■ 

.;  .  .  85 

91 

Del. 

^85 ; 

84 

79  ■ 

JJldp  '  " 

3/86" . 

■  85 

 "      89"  "• 

Va. 

79 

•  71 

■  92 

N.C. 

78,. 

78 

90 

S.C. 

72 

80 

55 

Ga. 

74 

77 

■  63 

Fla. 

74 

61 

65 

Ky« 

•83 

82 

.  81 

,Terin'# 

sr.,  . 

■    .    ...    .87  ■ 

69  . 

'Ala. 

75  •■. 

■  70 

■  -78 

Miss.  .  '■  ■ 

76/:  1^ 

:■  ■  .  "SI 

78 

Ark, 

73  • 

■.     ■  84 

84 

La.        "  ' 

72           ;  . 

:,  '  .'■.■'  '  -  .6^  ■ 

•    78  ' 

Okla.:- 

.  71 

79 

.  79 

Tex.-     '  ■  ■ 

68 

.\,.83  • 

76  .. 

£anf. 

'   88  ■ 

87  •. , 

- 1  :      -    88  ■  , 

19  States 

if  . 

■  "^8 

~*  •  ■          82"*  ■ 

C«nditibn  reported  as  o£  June  l,or  at  time  of  harvest.  2/For  all  States  excenpt.  Mo.      Kans. ,  con- 
tion  relates  to  ail  Irish  (white;  potatoes  for  harvest  "Before  Se^t.  1.  Condition  for  Mo,  &  Kans,, 


relates  ^         commercial  early  crop  .only,  Zl  Short- time  average. 
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UNITED  STAXF.S  DEPART  M  EN  T  OF  AORICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  or  aoricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 


CROP  reporting  board 


lilltllHIIIIMUfltlJItllll'IMIIillllMlfMlllil 


June  .1Q,.„19£8  

3^Qg„p»iiu.(i,X).».'LU- 


lllllltllMIMIIIMIMIIlMIII 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIII'llllllltllllllll 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


CROP 


STATE 


1936-45: 


Production"]/  '  Condition  June  T 

-*  I     (new  crop)  1/ 

:  1947 


J 1937-46: 


Thousand  boxes 


ORMGES;  ■ 
California,  all 
Navels  &  "Miso*  2/ 
Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Early  &  Midseason 
Valencias 
Texas,  all  2/ 

Early  &  Midseason 
Valencias 
Arizona,  all  2^ 
Navels  &  Misc« 
Valencias 
Louisiana,  all  z/ 


46,532 

18p203 
28,329 
33,030 
18,125 
14,905 
2,942 
1,722 
1,220 
697 
327 
371 
288 


44,010 
17,680 
26,530 
49,800 
25,400 
24,400 
4,800 
2,880 
1,920 
1,210 
570 
640 
330 


53,530 
19,670 
33,860 
3/53,700 
_^30,500 
23,200 
5,000 
3, 150 
1,850 
1,200 
GOO 
600 
410 


47,100 
19,100 
28,000 
56,000 
31,000 
25,000 
5,800 
3,480 
2,320 
760 
480 
280 
300 


82 
82 
82 
69 
4/69 
4/69 
74 


76 


74 


Percent 

78 
74 
81 
64 
65 
62 
76 
76 
75 
58 
50 
65 
74 


86 
88 
84 
69 
70 
69 
66 
66 
65 
72 
72 
73 
73 


_      5  State-s  5/   J-^^il^i^  J-^^JL^l^  T7  72_  _  __7^ 

Tolal  EarTy  ft  MidseasozT'e/ "38,664    4^,^65"     K4, 3 30""  54,360  —         —  — 

Total  Valencias  _  ^     44_^824_  £3^290  5£,510  _5_5,_6qO  „ 

TANGERINES ;  -     ~         ~  ~ 

33l_o£ida  1*1^2.  -  i»£°2.  ,j/.^»79P^  ^^^^2^  1^  ^1  ^2 

All  oranges  and  tangerinc'sT  —     —     —  — . 

___5__States_  ^  _  ^I'^l  104,350  _118_^540__113_,8j30  »-  -j- 

glP.FEFRUIT:  ~ 
TTorida,  all  22,830  32,000 

Seedless  8,840  14^,000 

Other  13,990  18,000 

Texas,  all  I65I2I  24,000 

Arizona,  all  3,031  4,100 

California,  all  2,611  3,350 

Desert  Valleys  1,115  1,220 

Other  1,496  2,130 


 4  State_s_52^  _  Z  _  Z  _  "'^I'L"! 

lemons"'  . 

California  5/ 
LIMES: 

Florida  5/ 
June  1  forecast  of  1948  crop 
Fla,  Limes 


3/29,000 
T/l4,000 
^15,000 
7/23,300 
7/  4,100 
3,120 
1,220 
1,900 


31,000 
14,000 
17,000 
24,000 
0,000 
2,860 
^^40 
li9^0 


61 

4/66 
4/6O 
66 
76 
78 
4/SO 
4/8O 


64 
65 
64 
72 
72 
79 
73 
82 


60 
63 
58 
55 
68 
83 
79 
86 


0 


5_9_j_520_  ^Oj,8^0_ 

13,800  12,700 

170  190 
210 


6_5_  _68_ 
77  -  78 
66      ■  68 


-60 
79 
76 


12,186  14,450 

135  200 


^/"^Seasou  begins  with  ■^e  bloom  of  the  year  shovm  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  har^esb  the 
Tollowing  year.  In  Calif,  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct.l  to  Dec. 31  of  the  following  year. 
In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct.l  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
hnxYesb  of  viiich  usually  starts  about  April  1„    For  some  States  in  certain  years, production  in~ 
cludos  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  \anharvested,  and/^or  elimina.tcd  on  account  of  economic 


u  Kuei  kjLtifoo  t>Ba£>uu.  u«Ki.i-»t>  auouT/  ucT>*x  ana.  enas  in  earxy  shimmer,  except)  ior  xxux-iaa  xxuez 

harvesb  of  viiich  usually  starts  about  April  1„    For  some  States  in  certain  years, production  in~ 
cludos  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  \anharvested,  and/or  elimina.tcd  on  account  of  economic 
conditions*  2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangeiines.  3/  rroduction  includes  the  follovdng 
guantities  in  1946  not  harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions  (1,000  boxes)*  "Oranges, Florida 
Early  and  Midseason,  900;  Tangerines,  Florida,  800;  Grapefruit,  Florida  Seedless,  800;  Other, 
1,800.     4/Short-ti  me  average,  5/Net  content  of  box  varies.  In  Calif,  and  Ariz,  the  approximate 
average  Tor  oranges  is  77  lb.  find  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys,  68  lb.  for  Calif,  grapo- 
f^it  in  other  areas;  in  Fla*  and  other  States,  oranges, including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit 
80  lb,  ,  Calif .  lemons,  79  lb;  Florida  limeSy  80  lb,  6/ln  Calif,  caid  Ariz.,  Navels  nnd  miscellaJieous 
2/  Production  includes  the  following  excessive  ciuantities  not  utilized  on  accoiint  of  economic  . 
rondit  ions;  Texw,  500,000  boxos;  Ariz*,  923,000  "boxes  (480,000  bcy.es  unharves ted  and  443,000  boxes 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Qp^QP    pg.pQPj^  BUREAU  OF  AQRicuuTURAu  ECONOMICS  Washlngt Oil ,  D .  :C .  , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  iim. lO.^-.XSi-S-  

June  1    19/^8  S^QQ„P-1L.-(B-I2*^-) 

 A   ^^^^  ,„„„„.,„..„  ,  .1.  Ill  .IM.I.M.I  


illlllllllllMIKIIIIHIMMtlllHinilllltllMllllllllHMIIIII 


mK  PRGDUCx^D  AW  "GRAIN"  FED  PER  JffLK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS 

State" 
and 


Div;ision_ 

Me. 
W.H. 

Vt. 
Mass  •> 
Gonn» 
N,Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa, 


June  1  Av, 

17.5  " 
17.8 
20.2 
20.7 

20,3 

24e9 

25.1 


June  1, 
1947^  _ 
_F_o_u_n_d_s_ 
19.2 
18.7 
21.2 
22.0 
21.1 
26.3 
25.6 


22.2  23.8 


June  1. 

17.8 
18.7 
21.8 
21.6 
21.4 
25.9 
25.5 
23.5 


 ''Orain''_f edjDerjnilk  cow  1/  2/ 


June  1, 

4.5 
4,0 
4,2  ' 
-  4.8 
4.8 
4.6 
6.2 
5.5  • 


June  1, 

_P_o_u_n^d_ 

4.6 
4.8 

5«3 

4,8 

6o7 
6«4 


June  1, 
19i8_' 

5,3 
4.5 
4.8 

5.4 
^-5.5 
5.5 
6.2 

6,1 


N.Atl. 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
I'lich. 


22_.  5_8 
"20.2  ' 
18.7 
19.5 
22.9 
24.0 


23^97 

21.6 

20.4 

21,4 

24.1 

^  5  e  3 


5.4 
4.9 
4,8 
4.9 

5.4 
4.9 


5.5 
4.1 
4.2 
4.1 
4.1 
4.0 


21.7 
19.9 
20.4 
2^ « 9 

26,1 


4.4 

4.3  ■ 

4o3 

4.8 

4«0 


E.N. Cent < 
J.G.nnc 
Iowa 
Loo. 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 

Nebr. 
Kans  • 


21.78 
"21.6  " 
19.9 
15,9 
18.6 
16.9 
18.4 
17.5 


Al 


23_^66 

23.7 

22.1 

17.1 

20.4 

18.5 

20.9 

19.0 


4c_3 
"3.5" 
3,9 
2.4 
3.0 

2  «■  S 

3.4 
3.3 


5,0 
4.1 

5.1 
3.4 
3.6 
2,5 
3.5 
3.6 


4.1 

2.8 
3.5 

3.0 
2,7 
2.0 

.5.1' 
3.5' 


22.6 
16.8 
20.3 
18.5 
21.7 
19.9 


'.T.N.  Cent  < 


_1S .  3  6_ 

lb  »  3 

14.1 

14.2  ■ 

15.3 

11.6 


2O1.75 

21,5 

15.9 

15.4 

15.0 

12.1 

10.4 


20^61 

20.2 

16.3 

16.0 

15.0 

12.6 

10.9 


0^0 
~4.6" 
3  c  2 
2.3 
3.8 
3.0 
2  c  8 


3.9: 

6,1 
3.4 
2.7 

3.7 

•z  c 

3.1 


5.1 

5.2 
5.6 
2.8' 
4.0 
2.9 
5.2 


Va. 

V/.Va, 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 


S.Atl.. 

j-enn, 

Ala. 

i;lis  s  . 

Ark, 

Oklao 

Tex. 


15.55 
"14.5 
12c  7 
9.8 
8.5 
10.8 
13 ,2 
10.3 


15^56 

15.3. 

14.2 

10  e  6 

9o3 
11.3 
15.5 

10.0 


15<^37 
15 » 5 
13*  6 
11«0 
10,1 
12,5  ■ 
13.9 
10.0 


3^5 
"2.7' 
2.8 
2.9 
2.1 
1.6 
2.1 
S  •  5 


5.6 
2.5 

2.8- 
2. 9' 
1»  9' 
2.0 

r\  r~ . 
(C.  O 

2,4- 


3.6 
2.5- 
2.8' 
5.2' 
2.0 
2.3' 
3.0 
5.1 


S.  Centj_ 
Mont, 

Id  alio 

Wyo, 

Colo. 

Utah 

IVash. 

Ore  J. 

Calif, 


11 . 46 
"19.4  " 
21.7 
13.0. 
18.6 
20.5 
23.8 
22.0 
21.8 


i2ao 

21.7 
24.4 
.22.0 

19,9 
22.7 
24  o  7 
23.4 


12^25 

21.5 

23,7 

21.9 

19.8 

25,1 

25,9 

22.5 

24.0 


2^3 
"2,5" 
2.8 
2.7 
3.9 
3.2 
3,6 
4.0 
4.0 


2.4 
2.6 

^ .  «j 

3„0' 
4.1- 
5.7 

4,3 

4o2' 
3.4 


2.7 


3.5 
2.7 

4. 6'^ 

3.4' 

4.2 

4.2' 

3.4 


West 
U.S.' 


21,01 
'I8.24' 


19791 


2o  o  16 
19.99 


3  .^6__ 
3.56 


5,6 
4.04" 


5,6^ 
5.66" 


1/  Figures  for  Nevf  England  States  and 
special  dairy  reporters j  other  States 
Regional  figures  include  less  importa 
2/  Includes  grain,  millfeeds  and  cone 


£ie\v  Jers 
,  regi  ons 
nt  dairy 
ent rates. 


ey  represent  combined,  crop  and 
J  and  U.  S.,  crop  reporters  only. 
.States  not  shovm  separately. 
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UNITEID  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report  bureau  or  aoricuutufjai.  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

^i;ne..l0.,--a^.4.a  


CROP  reporting  board 


as  of 

1948  

IIUIUIiillfl|llllllUllirilHI*IIHI4IIIIMMMlllllltltlllllliniMMniIIMItlllMIIMItllMIIIIIHMItMf  lllflMIIIMIMIII.IIIIIIIHIIIUMtlllll 


June  JLj; 


iitiiiiniiittiiiiiiiiiKilt* 


r-.\Y  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State 

:  Number 

of  ].ayf=:rs  on 

per  : 

Total 

e_gf  s_p 

rodnced 

and 

:  hand  during^L'a^r  

100  Ic 

.yers  ? 

_During_  i&jr 

Jan.-I'gj 

incl. 

Division 

:  1947 

:        1943  ; 

1947 

T  1948: 

1947      :    1948  : 

1947  : 

1948 

Tliousands 

Niimber 

lUllions 

Ke  • 

1,  750 

1,594; 

1,858 

1,807 

.  :32 

29 

169 

1  64 

N.H, 

lj736 

1,702 

1,  735 

1, 767 

30 

30 

164 

161 

Yt, 

697 

725 

2,052 

1,968 

14 

14 

74 

"  73 

3,860 

3,772. 

1,869 

1,953 

72 

74 

387 

383 

R.I.  . 

437 

400 

1,872 

2,003 

8 

8 

42 

40 

Conn» 

2,322 

2,116 

1,817 

1,730 

46 

37 

234 

218 

10,745 

11, 692 

1,872 

1, 848 

201 

216 

1,020 

1  n^i 

-L,  UO  / 

N.J, 

7,494 

7,395 

1,817 

.  1,869 

136 

138 

658 

656 

Pa. 

16,464 

16,489 

1,857 

li_860 

306 

307 

lj_470 

lj_493 

N.Atl. 

45,705 

45,885 

1,849 

1^359 

,  845 

853 

4.228 

4^245 

Ohio  ■ 

14,478 

14,178 

1,838 

1,885 

•  273 

267 

1,233 

1,269 

Ind. 

12,332 

12,182 

1.941 

1,941 

239 

236 

1,066 

1,091 

111. 

17,158 

16,078 

i;807 

1,8-^8 

.  SIO 

297 

1,389 

1,349 

Mich . 

9;  614 

8,884 

1,841 

1,855 

177 

153 

7  79 

763 

Wis. 

14,294 

14,490 

1,761 

1^.835 

252 

256 

1^177 

1^184 

E.N.  Cent. 
Mnn<.  . 
lovra  . 
Mo, 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Kebr. 

Kanso  . 

W.N.  Cent  ^ 
Del. 
¥d, 
Va. 

W.Va.  ' 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 

S.Atl.._ 
Ky. 

Tenn.  . 
Ala. 

Ark. 
La. 

Okla.  ■ 
Te::. 


67 
"22 


17 
4 
7 
11 
_12 
102 


876 
562 
411 
582 
066 
194 
974 
511 
520 
794 
094 
597 
008 
642 
823- 
508 
555 
222 


65 


812 
188 
280 
374 
723 
428 
854 
907 
754 
772 
Oil 
900 
389 
576 
786 
940 
802 

776 
232 
376 
184 
598 
994 
931 
910 
090 


843 
869 
848 
903 
857 
916 
916 
931 
885 
683 
872 
775 
954 
651 
420 
410 
531 

65_1 

817 
640 
504 
361 
615 
352 
841 
714 


_1^S67_ 


1,251 
424 
488 
336 
76 
138 
229 
_  2;42 
1,953 


1,229 
422 
488 
320 
71 
144 
203 
_  226 
L874 
14 
54 
123 
54 
110 
39 
70 
_  _29 

_ 

132 
119 
79 
66 
81 
42 
146 
325 


_5;^644. 


5^656 
'1,959" 
2,250 
1,423 
272 
585 
948 
1,"024 


22 
26 
16 
3 
7 
10 
1 1 


1,857 

1,953 

1,910 

1,934 

1,  866 

lj_897 

1:l898; 

1,875 

1,807 

1,7S2 

1, 885 

1,  655 

1,407 

1,407 

11600 


1,998 

^  ^  2  S  2 

1,463 
291 
592 

1,032 
_1jl129. 

8_j_752 

60' 
251 
626 
240 
532 
173 
318 
116 


-JL" 

8.461 


98 


3 

6 
2 
6 
2 
4 
1 

~29 
7 
7 
5 
4 
4 
2 
7 

19 


13 
58 

136 
58 

125 
40 
78 
25 


66 
246 
574 
251 
475 
163 
305 
125 


1^656 


533 
144 
121 
79 
69 
84 
39 
156 
340 


2  j  3  X9 


_2^183 


7 
7 
5 
5 
5 
2 
8 
19 


392 
247 
098 
176 
890 
449 


1,823 
1,612 
1,525 
1,401 
1,623 
1,429 
1,843 
l_j_7g5 


639 
533 
327 
276 
525 
158 
695 
1,523 


605 
.520 
312 
253 
300 
158 
651 
1^435 


S.Cent. 

62, 

017  ■ 

^/^ 

415 

664  • 

1_^666 

1,052 

990 

4j^479 

4j_234 

Mont.  , 

1. 

335 

1, 

416 

Ij 

872 

1,869 

25 

26 

111 

113 

Idaho 

1; 

732 

1, 

716 

1, 

844 

1,934 

32 

35 

155 

147 

\'iyo, 
Colo. 

626 

596 

1. 

885 

1,016 

12 

11 

51 

49 

2j 

520 

2, 

349 

1. 

829 

1,379 

46 

44  ■ 

203 

209 

N.Hex. 

682  . 

830 

1: 

717 

1,736 

15 

14" 

68 

62 

Ariz. 

522 

528 

1, 

596 

1,549 

8 

9  " 

41 

■  43 

Utah 

2- 

540 

2, 

592  ■ 

1, 

782 

1,314 

■  45 

47 

206 

214 

Nev.  ' 

243 

252 

1; 

922 

1, 891 

5 

5 

20 

22 

Wash. 

3. 

758 

3, 

516 

1; 

848 

1,897 

69 

67 

344 

336 

Oreg.. 

2l 

528 

2, 

345  . 

Ij 

919 

1,0.16 

49 

45 

238 

225 

Calif. 

12  J 

,859 

13, 

£69 

I1 

779 

l_j_320 

229 

2  o2 

1,127 

lj_251 

West. 

29 

,545 

30, 

009 

1, 

811 

1,843 

535 

553 

2j_552 

2j_671 

U.S. 

o39 

,885 

329, 

651 

1, 

803 

1,_818 

6,129 

27_^964 

27^450 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARK/jEOT -OM^^RTi^trrJmEr 
WASHraGTON  25,  D, 


"Penalty  fo2v*-rli7ate  use  t^>*aT9*cl,.. 
pay^nent  of  postage-'$300 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


BAE-CP-6/IOA8  -  5700 
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